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A Month of Conferences 


HE month of October has been distinguished by the 

importance and variety of the Conferences held in it. 

The Security Council and the Assembly of the United 
Nations have been in session in Paris. London has seen an 
Unofficial African Conference at Lancaster House, and, 
immediately following it, the meeting at Downing Street of 
Commonwealth Ministers. A meeting of the Defence Ministers 
of the Brussels Powers has been held in Paris, followed by 
announcement of the sailors, soldiers and airmen chosen as 
chief members of the organisation for Western defence which 
is to plan the equipment and co-ordination of the Western 
Forces. In addition to the meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers, a Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference con- 
vened by the Empire Parliamentary Association is assembling 
as we go to press. It is to be addressed by leading Ministers, 
and its proceedings will be of very great interest ; but we 
must reserve our comment upon it till next month. Finally, 
the Conservative party has gathered at Llandudno, Mr. 
Churchill crowning and concluding the occasion with? 
resounding speech. 


The Commonwealth Discussions 


HE meeting of Commonwealth Ministers is being held 
in a time of great anxiety. and doubt, which it can 
undoubtedly help greatly to allay; it may not be a 
formal Imperial Conference such as those of the long series 
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which terminated just before the war, but its proceedings J as 
will have a far-reaching and perhaps decisive effect upon the J Cat 
character of the Commonwealth, and they will also exercise visi 
a considerable influence upon European affairs. Three § wit 
questions of immediate and very serious moment have been Car 
before it ; first, the relation of the Commonwealth to Western no 
Union ; second, the future of the preferential family system J He 
on which, in the material sphere, its strength and cohesion J and 
depend ; and thirdly, the problem whether, and if so how, J whe 
it can retain as a working partner within its ranks an § tre! 
independent and sovereign republican State. Of no less § Wil 
consequence, to most of its older members, is the question of forc 
migration, or how to ensure that the whole system may be J are 
held together and fortified by the best possible distribution J stat 
of British stock; but migration can be most effectively J hei 
discussed between the United Kingdom and _ individual 
Dominions ; it is not a subject for over-all deliberation by 
the Conference as a whole. 

We write in advance of any official statement that may | 


be made; but there seems to be little doubt that Western 
Union is regarded by all the Dominions as essential to their 
own security and peace. It is not, of course, conceivable J dent 
that they should welcome British participation in the move- J Ali! 
ment on any terms which would impair the sovereignty of J latte 
the United Kingdom as a member of the Commonwealth; § % t 
but they seem certain warmly to support British leadership J that 
in it, provided it is based upon the principle of the Common- J the « 
wealth itself, that is, on co-operation between sovereign f Mon: 
governments without question of subordination to a federal 


and supra-national power. weal 
othe 

or fa 

Canada’s Role to c 

HE part to be played by Canada in these discussions is J SUCCé 

of special interest, since the Canadian Government has N 
already proclaimed on more than one occasion its but 


readiness to participate in a wider system of Atlantic defence, 
linking Western Europe to the two great North American J ona 
States. Mr. Mackenzie King has unfortunately fallen ill m 
London, and we share the sympathy with him which has was | 
been universally expressed. In Canada itself, however, it is 
evidently regarded as desirable that his place at the Con Ur 
ference table should be taken by Mr. St. Laurent, who will § “air 
succeed him as Prime Minister next month. | 
Only seven years ago Mr. St. Laurent, though highly dent . 
distinguished at the Canadian Bar, had played no part of 
any kind in Canadian politics. The rapidity of his advance that 
to political leadership has been phenomenal, and he has made, stand 
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as Minister of External Affairs, a series of speeches on 
Canadian foreign policy which show that he combines wide 
vision with courage, realism and resolve. He has indeed, 
with Mr. King’s approval, taken a decisive lead on behalf of 
Canada in the question of Atlantic defence, and there can be 
no doubt that his influence upon it will be of great effect. 
He is very welcome in this country, both on his own account 
and because he recalls a great Canadian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
whom he resembles not only in keenness of vision and 
trenchancy of speech but also in his French descent. Sir 
Wilfrid Lavrier made Canada a constructive and decisive 
force in Commonwealth affairs. Her power and standing 
are now much greater, and Mr. St. Laurent has shown a 
statesmanlike quality equal to the high responsibility which 
he is to undertake. 


The New Dominions 


HIS Commonwealth meeting has been distinguished by 

the presence of three new Dominions which have never 

before been represented at it as sovereign and indepen- 
dent States. Mr. Nehru attends it for India, Mr. Liaqat 
Ali Khan for Pakistan, and Mr. Senanayake for Ceylon. The 
latter two are understood to have no intention of intervening 
on the question which India is certain to present, namely, 
that of republican partnership in a Commonwealth which, in 
the case of its oldest members, has allegiance to a common 
monarchy as its essential base. The question is a critical one, 
not only for all three Asiatic Dominions and for the Common- 
wealth as a whole, but also for a considerable number of 
other Powers, who are themselves concerned in the success 
or failure of the Commonwealth to adapt its political forms 
to changing circumstances, as it has done with unfailing 
success in the past. 

Mr. Nehru knows England better than she knows him ; 
but it seems wrong to suppose that his personal judgment 
on this exacting question will be influenced by his revolu- 
tionary past. The only personal circumstance that has been 
said to affect his political action is, indeed, the fact that he 
was born in Kashmir. Speaking for India as her first Prime 
Minister, he has made a deep impression in two ways—first, 
by the grasp and breadth of his views on Asiatic and world 
affairs ; and secondly, by the absence of any sensitiveness 
legarding the status of his country as a sovereign and indepen- 
dent Power. He has made it apparent in all his ways that he 
speaks for an ancient civilisation which has no need to fear 
that others are unconscious of its ancientry or of its new 


standing in the world. No one therefore need fear that he 
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will fail to appreciate the advantages of partnership in the 
Commonwealth because of personal prejudice or because he 
himself was one of the most inveterate enemies of the 
vanished British Raj. 

What is much less calculable is the popular Indian senti- 
ment with which he has to deal. All public men must in some 
degree be prisoners of their past, and the nationalist fires 
which Mr. Nehru stoked to such effect are still burning 
fiercely in the ranks of the party from which he derives his 
power. He is therefore faced with a test of statesmanship 
as searching as any which a political leader can be called 
upon to pass. The issue rests with him and his people, 
since there can be no question that the older members of 
the Commonwealth are anxious to keep a place for India 
within their ranks on any terms which will not impair their 
own deep-seated allegiance or the strength of the old family 
as a peaceable World-Power. 
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The Position of Eire 

IRE is not represented at the Commonwealth Conference 

—she has not attended any such gatherings since the 

Treaty was annulled. But she sent representatives in 
the persons of Mr. MacBride, her Minister of External Affairs, 
and Mr. McGilligan, her Minister of Finance, to a special 
meeting at Chequers on October 17th. Mr. St. Laurent, for 
Canada, Dr. Evatt, for Australia, and Mr. Fraser, for New 
Zealand, were also present, since, apart from their profound 
interest in the Constitutional issue, all three Dominions have 
important Irish minorities. The meeting, according to an 
official communiqué, was “ informal ’’—that seems to be a 
word of mystic significance nowadays; but it nevertheless 
discussed matters of grave import “ arising,’ to quote the 
communiqué again, ‘‘out of the declared intention of the 
Eire Government to repeal the External Relations Act,” 
thereby severing all connection with the British Crown. 

The holding of this discussion is of very special interest, 
since it obviously links up with the question which Mr. 
Nehru has to explore—whether, that is, the other Dominions 
are prepared to favour a looser association with the Common- 
wealth which would exempt India from allegiance to the 
Crown, and whether also such an association would stand any 
chance of recognition by other countries outside the Common- 
wealth. The United Kingdom Government is, we gather, 
advised that repeal of the External Relations Act would 
automatically make Eire a foreign country and therefore 
deprive her of the right to preferences in Commonwealth 
markets, since she would have to implement the Most 
Favoured Nation clause. : 
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This is evidently an issue which Eire must weigh for 
herself. She would certainly have more to sacrifice than 
other Commonwealth countries by loss of her right to prefer- 
ence, and her action in severing all connection with the 
Crown would render even more remote than it is at present 
her prospect of persuading Northern Ireland to reconsider 
the partition which other Irishmen lament. But the broader 
question of republicanism within the Commonwealth affects 
every member of it. Eire, like India, is a Mother Country 
and has always disliked the idea of ‘“‘ Dominion status ”’ on 
that as on other accounts. Nationalist sentiment is, moreover, 
an intensely potent force, and often quite impervious to 
material arguments. But far wider issues—issues, it may 
very well be, of peace and war—turn upon this question of 
the Commonwealth relation than nationalists in many 
quarters besides Eire and India have hitherto been able to 
appreciate ; and we most earnestly hope that the Chequers 
meeting may have advanced the prospect of finding a solution 
which will force the world to salute a new miracle of adaptation 
in our (to Constitutional purists) absurd and wholly un- 
paralleled Commonwealth. 


Imperial Preference 


HERE is no doubt at all that in the Conference’s economic 
discussions the Dominions have expressed their vital 
interest in mutual preferential relations between the 
members of the Commonwealth in all branches of its affairs. 
There has been great anxiety in the Conservative party, and 
to some extent elsewhere, lest this country’s participation in 
Western Union should weaken or even destroy the essential 
principle of “family first.” Naturally, also, the endless 
negotiations at Geneva and Havana upon a code of inter- 
national regulations to govern sovereign peoples in the conduct 
of their economic affairs have been followed with deep sus- 
picion by all who know that neither the Commonwealth nor 
Europe can recover from the ravage and dislocation of war 
upon the multilateral most-favoured-nation principles of 
which American negotiators have striven with great perti- 
nacity to impose upon the rest of the world. | 
The codes which have in fact been elaborated are so full 
of special conditions and escape clauses that they are only 
likely to cause international controversy without seriously 
affecting the sources which individual nations pursue ; there 
ls in any case no sign at all that the Governments which 
negotiated them are departing from the search for preferential 
agreements and other similar measures which constitute in 
fact and in existing circumstances the only effective method 
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of increasing national production and trade. Nor does it 
seem unlikely that American policy will in practice become 
doctrinaire. 

But it is wrong in principle and dangerous in the inter- 
national field that this country should be committed to 
conditional engagements which it may not be willing or even 
able to discharge, and more particularly to a blank prohibition 
of any extension of Imperial Preference, even though the 
existing (and often quite inadequate), rates may be tempor- 
arily and conditionally maintained. We trust, therefore, that 
one decisive result of the October Commonwealth meeting 
will be a clear declaration by its members that the Common- 
wealth stands for absolute freedom in preferential trading 
and for liberation from the unconditional Most Favoured 
Nation clause. Mr. Amery has much to say upon this subject 
in a memorable article which we publish on another page, 
and says it with an emphasis which we wholeheartedly 
endorse. 


Conference Reports 


T may be assumed that we shall learn in due course from the 
] speeches of the Ministers attending the Commonwealth 

Conference what have been the results of its deliberations 
upon the three main issues of the day—Mutual Aid within the 
Commonwealth, Western Union, and the form of association 
through which such new States as republican India may, if 
they will, remain within its fold. But it is also earnestly to 
be hoped that this meeting will resume, in some form, the 
older practice of issuing an official account of what has been 
done. The public have been told that because this meeting 
of Commonwealth Ministers is of a less forma] character than 
the old Imperial Conferences, no detailed account of its 
proceedings or decisions is to be expected from it. The 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference were always subject, 
of course, to the approval of Parliament in the various 
Dominions ; but the published official accounts of its pro- 
ceedings were nevertheless of inestimable value, since they 
showed how opinion shaped amongst the various Governments 
and where their difficulties lay. In this way, they contributed 
most valuably to public understanding of Commonwealth 
affairs. It is a tragedy that national democracy, because of 
what we can only regard as an out-of-date suspicion that 
consultation and discussion may be prejudicial to the fulness 
of national sovereignty, has latterly produced a state of mind 
so ‘incompatible with democratic principle that Common- 
wealth \Conferences have had to be carried on under a veil of 
diplomatic secrecy. 
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If a large measure of publicity is regarded as right and 
proper in the wider ambit of the United Nations, why is 
secrecy regarded as indispensable to the utility of discussions 
between members of the Commonwealth family? The 
reasons for it in the pre-war phase of Commonwealth develop- 
ment were obvious, though not impressive ; but in the present 
phase, when democratic nations everywhere are seeking to 
transcend the narrower fears and jealousies of nationalism, 
it will, we trust, be found before long that the nations of the 
Commonwealth, which led the world in unity for war, have 
definitely shed their growing pains. ; 


Foreign Opinion on the Commonwealth 


OR this is not a matter of merely domestic concern ; 

it gravely affects the weight of the Commonwealth in 

international esteem. No man who is in touch with 
matters of policy and opinion in Europe and America, can 
fail to have observed that scepticism about the cohesion of the 
Commonwealth has been x a. widely since the war, 
despite its war record (which all appreciate to the full), and 
despite the declarations of peace-time unity made by many 
of its statesmen (which foreigners regard as less important 
than methods of procedure which point the opposite way). 
If this be true, as it is, of opinion regarding the Commonwealth 
amongst its closest and most loyal friends, how much truer 
must it be of opinion amongst those who detest its character 
and power ? 

It is noteworthy that this meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers has given pause to the accumulating doubt upon 
the Commonwealth’s capacity for taking effective common 
action in support of peace. “If,” says a writer in the New 
York Herald-Tribune of October 12, “they can weave 
diverse views and diverse opinion and diverse approaches into 
the whole cloth of stable Commonwealth policy and a stable 
association of Commonwealth countries, the London Con- 
ference will rank high in British political history.” It will 
also, we may add, contribute signally to confidence in Europe 
and the peace of the world. Leadership is the thing above all 
other things which Europe requires, and this Conference can 
give it, with immense immediate effect, if it not only arrives 
ata common basis of policy but shows unmistakably by an 
official declaration that this common policy will be unitedly 
and effectively pursued. If, as we are telling Europe, we have 
asecret of co-operation between sovereign nations on which 
Europe should model its own movement towards unity, let 
Us prove it beyond cavil and at once, as only these gathered 
Ministers can. 
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The United Nations 


O describe at any length the doings of the United Nations 

in Paris would be idle , since they have absorbed the time of 

many important men without giving sign of any practical 
result, however insignificant. There have been some lively 
demonstrations about the atomic bomb, particularly by the 
Russian delegates, who suggested that international super- 
vision should be universally applied when the United States 
had destroyed its existing stocks. Practical result, inevitably, 
nil. Russia also promulgated a proposal for universal 
reduction of armaments by a simultaneous and proportional 
scaling down of the forces which at present exist. .As Russia 
herself is the only Power with very large standing forces 
ready and at strength, her proposal seemed to be one-sided. 
Practical result, again and inevitably, nil—though the Palais 
de Chaillot resounded with the international amenities which 
the debate evoked. 

In the meantime a devoted company of lesser Powers, 
including Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, set themselves to devise as impartial observers an 
outcome from the deadlock over Berlin. Diplomatic history 
contains, so far as we know, no well authenticated example 
of success on the part of lesser Powers in mediating between 
the Great ; but the illusion of equality between all Powers 
which the Charter enshrines has unhappily obscured, in the 
minds of many, that not unimportant fact. The Arab States, 
however, have learnt to their cost that small Powers can do 
little against the machinations of the Great; and _ the 
mediators in the Berlin question suffered the same fate. 
Practical result, once more, nil; the Russians just took the 
controversy back to the point at which it was broken off. 

There was, however, one question—Palestine—on which 
the responsibility of the Assembly is plain and direct. It was 
characteristically relegated to a secondary place in the 
agenda ; and though it has at last been reached and very 
gingerly discussed—the first debate collapsed because no 
State wished to speak—it is already evident that the United 
Nations can do nothing in unity about the war they. have 
unleashed upon a little country equally sacred to three great 
Faiths. The time and money which the Palais de Chaillot 
ballet has cost may nevertheless have been not altogether 
wasted if the Western Powers will accept the fact that the 
United Nations will be nothing but a forum for unfriendly 
talk for some years to come on any issue that divides the 
Great, and if they concentrate therefore upon regi 
organisation for the maintenance of peace. This is 4 
scaffolding for which the authors of the Charter very wisely 
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provided as a preliminary stage in establishing that one- 
world authority which is not yet in sight. Let the free nations 
now make the most of that provision ; it is the only method 
of international co-operation which will, in present conditions, 
give practical results. 


Conservatives at Llandudno 


HE annual conference of the Conservative party, held 

last month at Llandudno, suffered in some degree from 

the fact that no single hall available was large enough 
to hold the four thousand delegates attending it. Next year, 
it is understood, the party will take the Albert Hall. The 
conference was distinguished nevertheless by a confident 
fighting spirit and great enthusiasm ; and also, be it said, by’ 
the quality of the speeches on various resolutions delivered 
by its younger members. There was a time when the rank 
and file of the party were largely overshadowed by the 
platform and content in the main with quiet endorsement of 
its directions. By contrast, discussion from the floor is now 
both pointed and lively, and there is strong pressure from 
the youth of the party for a clearer statement of aims and 
for an advanced conception of Conservative policy both in 
the Empire and in our domestic economy. The emphasis 
placed by the whole body of the party upon the maintenance 
and development of Imperial Preference, and of mutual aid 
throughout the Commonwealth in every practicable form, 
was an outstanding feature of its debates and of the cheering 
which greeted the leading speakers’ main points. 


Mr. Churchill’s Speech 


R. CHURCHILL will never be in danger of not seeing 

the wood for the trees. It is indeed the only criticism 

of his party leadership that while he descends at times 
to petty warfare in the scrub, his great stature is not suited 
toit. At Llandudno, at any rate, he ignored the trees and 
spoke only of the dark world-forest. Mr. Eden, whose 
reception by the Conference showed his increasing hold upon 
the party, had dealt with foreign policy on the previous day, 
describing it as aimed at the maintenance of three “ unities ” 
—that of the Commonwealth, that of Western Europe, and 
that of the Atlantic Community, which links Western Europe 
to Canada and the United States. Mr. Eden’s development 
of this theme was admirable, and he speaks for Britain to the 
world with a personal authority second only to that of Mr. 
Churchill—with the exception, be it said, of Mr. Bevin, 
because Mr. Bevin is Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 
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In Mr. Churchill’s vivid imagery these unities became 
“majestic circles,’ which must be combined in an effective 
system of common defence, since by no other means coulda 
third World War be prevented. But Mr. Churchill gave 
special force and urgency to the theme by the picture which 
he drew of the immediate facts as he sees them. Nothing, 
he said, but the atomic bomb at present stands between 
the Western World and domination by Soviet Russia. The 
truth of this dramatic simplification of the facts is unques- 
tionable ; and Mr. Churchill, who has better reason than 
most to know that democracies will not face facts unless they 
are simply and forcefully presented, did well to use the 
broadest of brushes and the strongest of colours. This 
speech of his at Llandudno will be one of his most memorable 
landmark utterances, if it serves to fire the British and other 
governments with his own sense of desperate urgency ; and 
the signs are many, despite the criticism to which broad and 
candid speech is always exposed, that it will succeed in doing 
so. 


Remember ! 


T was, of course, to be expected that he should be denounced 

again in some quarters as a “war-monger.” We have 

amongst us a strong minority of otherwise good people 
who, on this subject, will always be unteachable. But it is 
lamentable that Ministers in the present Government should 
seize not only Mr. Churchill’s but their own Foreign Secretary's 
grave warnings as an occasion for minimising assurances in 
the discredited pre-war vein. Mr. Bevan and Mr. Shinwell 
seem to model themselves in this respect on the sad example 
of the pre-war leaders they themselves have most bitterly 
denounced. When politicians so demean themselves, | 
seem to prove the justice of the opinion prevalent at 
times amongst saints, sages, soldiers and simple men that 
when once a man’s mind is bent exclusively to political 
strife, it becomes a twisted and a dangerous thing. 

The publication of the first volume of Mr. Churchill's 
War Memoirs is timely indeed, when remembrance of past 
folly is our democracy’s greatest need. We devote to it the 
first of our articles—written, be it noted, by a Socialist, whose 
standing as a historian and.as a fearless preacher of truth in 
the pre-war twilight is deservedly high. The volume has 
been read in extracts, if not as a whole, in every free country ; 
and we believe that its influence will be profound. If any 
need an answer to Messrs. Bevan, Shinwell and their like, it 
is here. 
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The Atomic Bomb 
Ts return to Mr. Churchill’s Llandudno speech, one 


ao 


of the difficulties of defining any situation in terms 

which will make its gravity manifest to every type of 
mind, is that one is bound to over-simplify. To emphasise 
the outstanding, if temporary, importance of the atomic bomb 
is to drive home a brutal fact which cannot be gainsaid ; 
but it may also mislead a multitude whose grasp of military 
matters is vague. There is a tendency amongst many people 
to believe that atomic energy outclasses every weapon that 
man can devise, and that all other forms of military prepara- 
tion may consequently be taken as obsolete. It is therefore 
really necessary to say that, while the atomic bomb is a very 
notable safeguard in the momentary shortage of many things 
essential to defence, it is not in itself alone a force which can 
guarantee the long-term security and stability which Western 
Europe requires. 

There is no cheap or simple recipe for neutralising the 
effect of a million or more devoted and disciplined men in 
the hands of a totalitarian Government with considerable 
resources in arms. The effect of an atomic bomb on vital 
centres such as oil-producing areas and plants is known to be 
such that the fear of it may have, and indeed has, immense 
deterrent power. But the number of atomic bombs available 
cannot be unlimited, and we know from detailed study of the 
effects of air attack in the last war how widespread must be 
the use of it to paralyse or even seriously handicap the move- 
ment of forces on the ground. Not only so, but bombers 
(whatever type of bomb they carry) must have air protection 
on a considerable scale if they are to reach and strike far- 
distant goals. German mobility was not seriously impaired 
until the United Nations had established a far-reaching 
command of the air. 

The argument in regard to sea and air bases, communica- 
tions, and holding power on the ground might be indefinitely 
prolonged. Potential manufacturing power is, moreover, of 
no military value if it cannot produce the necessary equipment 
and deliver it where needed, despite submarine and other 
forms of interception, at the outset of a war. In other words 
sea, air, land and manufacturing power must all be organised,. 
| equipped and available in the area and within the time which 
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Western Security demands. The atomic bomb may give us 
the breathing-space necessary for the organisation of such 
security ; it can do no more. 
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A Settlement with Russia 


T is, furthermore, imperative to realise that the settlement 
| ws Russia which Mr. Churchill very rightly demands 
cannot be permanently guaranteed by any tempo 
superiority accruing to the West from the monopoly which 
it still holds in the military application of atomic energy, 
It will not be enough that Russian aggressive power should 
be withdrawn within the boundaries of Russia proper and 
for the time being contained. We must ourselves maintain 
continuously the necessary power to deter aggression for the 
future—not only overt but also underground—however our 

balance of advantage in atomic weapons may change. 

Nor is that all. Neither Eastern or Western Europe can 
recover without a great development of East-and-West trade. 
To achieve that, we must convince Russia. that our power, 
however adequate, will not be used aggressively ; that we 
have no desire to undermine her political and economic 
system, so long as she keeps her hands off ours ; and that the 
exchange of goods which is absolutely necessary both for her 
own welfare and that of her satellites is practicable on terms 
which will not threaten her right to govern herself and mould 
her society as her ideology dictates in her own sphere. 


Bald and Brutal Trath 


O achieve a real modus vivendi on these lines will require 

infinite patience and statesmanship; and the process 

cannot even begin until Russia is convinced, as she is not 
now, that aggression will not pay. Mr. Churchill’s un- 
equalled instinct for the essential and power of bringing facts 
home have therefore never been put to timelier use than they 
were at Llandudno on October 10, 1948. We have been 
expostulating, orating, drifting and disarming far too long. 
It may not be possible to call a halt, as Mr. Walter Lipmann 
has said in the American Press, until the new American 
President is installed ; nor can Western Europe equip itself 
for years to come unless some form of military Lease-Lend is 
once more arranged. What was needed in this country 
meanwhile was a sharpening of the public mind to a realisation 
of the fact that military necessities must be met without a 
moment’s further delay. 

Mr. Churchill will have done yeoman service in one imme- 
diate way, if, as soon as Parliament meets, Ministers produce 
the new scales of pay which are indispensable to bring the 
Regular Services up to strength. That is the first essential, if 
our policy (and the patience which is needed for it) is to be 
backed by adequate power. Our freedom is at stake, with 
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Western Civilisation as a whole. It is time for the nation 
to understand how imminent the menace is and how futile 
the process of attempting to arrest it by diplomacy without 
; § arms. By telling the bald and brutal truth as he alone can 
tell it, Mr. Churchill has once more shown himself a leader 
without peer in the Western world. 


yet unreservedly approved by the Conservative party as a 

whole. The reasons are two-fold. First is the fear that it 

may militate against the all-out co-operative development 

1 | of the Commonwealth on which the party’s heart and mind 

are set. A clear and considered statement by the Common- 

wealth Ministers who have met in London would set this 

fear at rest ; here is a signal example of the need which we 

have emphasised that a reasonably informative account of 

any broad agreements at which the Ministers unanimously 

or by a clear majority arrive should be published as an official 

document. Communiqués in vague and general terms carry 
very little weight. 

The other reason which gives the party qualms is the 
uncertainty besetting political developments in France and 
Italy, to say nothing of Germany. This aspect of the question 
requires analysis. Uncertainty in France and Italy is due 
2 | in the main to a single cause—the disruptive strength of 
Communism. Communist propaganda is, of course, very 
greatly assisted by the economic conditions which prevail, 
and Communists everywhere are doing their utmost to make 
our present miseries incurable. The disruptive power of 
! Communism is, moreover, not to be measured solely by the 
appeal of its ideology or by the number of active Communists 
who do its work. Much more serious, amongst millions who 
are not Communist-minded in any way, is the fear of what 
1 | may happen if Russia in fact decides to march. Countries 
which have never been overrun by a modern totalitarian 
; dictatorship can have little conception of the agonising and 
J 


) The Three Circles 
[' was manifest at Llandudno that Western Union is not 
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indelible memories which an occupation leaves behind it for 
years after it has passed. 


England and the Continent 


HERE is only one way in which that fear can be exorcised 
and a sense of genuine stability restored, and that is by 
giving the peoples of Western Europe an assurance on 
which they feel able to rely that Soviet aggression is no longer 
to be dreaded because the West is strong enough to keep it 
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in check within its own boundaries. How can such strength 
be organised and made manifest, so that the confidence and 
the sense of stability which are essential to recovery may be 
steadily maintained ? Western Europe will never believe 
that Russian aggression can be effectively precluded solely 
by the threat of the atomic bomb. Organised military power 
is necessary in all its forms, and it must be so ordered as to 
make its effectiveness manifest a long way east of the Rhine. 
That can be achieved only by a Western defensive pact, 
complete in all the essential branches and supported by 
definite defensive arrangements with the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Eden’s three “ unities’’ and: Mr. Churchill’s three 
“majestic circles ’’ must therefore form the basis of British 
foreign policy, whatever party is in power ; and a Conserva- 
tive government may be counted upon to pursue that policy 
with all its great leader’s authority and fire when, within 
months or little more than a year, his hand is once more 
upon this country’s helm. For all three rings are indispensable 
the two outer ones in particular would not suffice to save 
these islands from fire and flame without the inner one. 
With deadly missiles increasing rapidly in variety, power and 
range, our traditional line of security in the Low Countries 
and the Channel coast has shifted far to the east, and we have 
perforce to assume the responsibilities of a Continental Power 
while continuing to provide for the safety of the Empire’s 
communications, particularly in the Middle East, and of 
all the essential sea and airlines. This is not a task which we 
can possibly discharge alone. It calls for regional organisation 
on a broad strategic plan covering Western Europe, the 
North Atlantic, the Middle East and South-East Asia as the 
areas of first account. 


“The Strikes in France 


T is natural that deep anxiety should be felt in this country 
| about the situation in France. The “rolling ’’ strikes there 

have evidently been organised on a carefully worked out 
plan, and they show how strong is the Cominform’s grip upon 
the French economy through Communist control over 4 
section of the French working-class. It is noticeable, however, 
that in no area, even in the eastern departments, has the 
number voting for strike action constituted a majority of the 
men employed. Varying minorities have voted against 
striking; but everywhere the majority of workers have 
abstained. There could be no Clearer proof of the extent to 
which fear of future events is paralysing men and women who 
remember only too poignantly what authoritarian government 
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means and do not want to find themselves listed as enemies 
by either extreme. 

General de Gaulle has made declarations indicating that - 
he may not be prepared to wait for the elections which 
practically all but the Socialists desire. But the Fourth 
Republic can still count on men of authority and power, both 
within the ranks of the present Government and without, to 
hold the reins with firmness until elections can be constitu- 
tionally held, if Communist aggression can be meanwhile held 
in check. No one, not even those who make it, can foresee 
the consequences of a coup d’état. Constitutional government 
is, Moreover, an essential Western principle ; any departure 
from it is bound to impair the solidarity which is now so 
vital amongst the chief Western Powers. Whatever the 
result of the elections, France will be the stronger if those 
who hold by Constitutional Government succeed, despite all 
threats from either extreme, in securing a free appeal to 
public opinion at the polls. 

Events are moving fast, and, as always in such situations, 
the two extremes are playing into each other’s hands. But 
there is as yet no reason to despair of a constitutional outcome 
from the present confusion and distress. Determined and 
tuthless as is the Communist attack, the Government have 
shown no less determination in resisting it; and the gains 
achieved by the Gaullistes in the polls for the electoral 
college which will elect the Upper House ought to make for 
moderation in that quarter, provided elections to a new 
Chambre can be held without much further delay. It must 
be remembered in any case that only an outright victory of 
the Communists would reverse the movement towards 
Western Union in France, though General de Gaulle might 
seek to give a new shape to it. 


The House of Lords 


HERE was yet another direction in which the Llandudno 

Conference broke new ground—Lord Salisbury’s speech 

on the future of the House of Lords. In an admirable 
statement of the issue which was very warmly acclaimed, 
he announced that in its election programme the party would 
seek authority for dealing both with the House’s composition 
and with its powers. It is so desirable that changes funda- 
mentally affecting the constitution should not be undertaken 
by one party alone that the Conservative leaders will un- 
questionably hold themselves free to reopen discussion with 
Ministers meanwhile, if the latter show any readiness for 
reconsideration of their present attitude when the Parliament 
Bill comes up for the third time. But of that there is at 
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present no sign ; and it is right that the Conservative party 
should take freedom to amend a revolutionary measure driven 
through by Socialist votes alone, on which the views of the 
electorate have never been ascertained. It is indeed well for 
the stability of our State that the Conservative party, after 
so many years of dallying with the issue and letting it drop, 
should have determined to face it squarely, if the need still 
exists, when it returns to power. 


South-East Asia 


publish in this number three articles on Colonial 
affairs. Mr. Gammans, who writes on ‘‘ The Malayan 
Muddle’”’ with an intimate knowledge of that part 
of the world, does not (very rightly) spare his criticism of 
British policy since the war. It is a deplorable fact that we 
did much to alienate Malayan goodwill in that difficult period 
of release by the high-handed manner in which we set to 
work upon a reorganisation of the whole system of Govern- 
ment, without taking time for adequate local consultation or 
much pains to ensure that our purpose was understood. 
It is also a fact that the Colonial Office seriously underrated 
the menace of subversive activity by organised Communist 
gangs, and in particular that it took no measures for deporting 
=e until the insurrection had gathered very serious 
weight. 

The vigour which has at last been shown in supplying the 
Malayan authorities with adequate military force and also 
in strengthening the police will, we trust, restore security in 
due course. But the rains are approaching and the task of 
rounding up guerillas in the Malayan jungle is a terribly 
exacting one. An article on “ Jungle-Fighting in Malaya ” 
from a writer who knows that jungle and all its ways is 
printed on a later page ; it will show any readers who are un- 
familiar with the country what galling obstacles will have to 
be overcome, and what skill will be required in overcoming 
them. Mr. Hailey Neil, the author, makes some practical 
suggestions which may be worth consideration by those who 
are planning the jungle campaign. 


Fine Work on the Estates 


EANWHILE the European population in Malaya, and 
Meee particularly those who are responsible for isolated 
rubber estates, have had much danger and many hard- 
ships to face. Their conduct has been immensely creditable, 
since there have been many casualties and incessant vigilance 
is necessary both by day and night. It is a great achievement 
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on their part and that of their employees that the production 
of rubber, which means so much in dollars at this period 
when dollars are universally scarce, has not seriously de- 
creased. The unofficial population of Malaya, especially of 
Singapore, suffered much unjust disparagement at the time 
when this country was shaken by the feebleness of the 
Empire’s resistance to the Japanese attack. Many of them 
have since suffered great privation and cruelty in Japanese 
hands; and they deserve much honour and gratitude for 
their staunchness in yet another time of trial which they 
might well have been spared. 


The Gold Coast 


ARDY and inadequate action has also marked the 

official record on cocoa disease in the Gold Coast. The 

Watson Commission has reported that if the disease is 
not drastically checked, “the cocoa industry will have 
practically disappeared in twenty years.”’ This is no-new 
discovery ; yet the only remedy, cutting out, has been 
applied to only 2,500,000 trees since 1945, while infection has 
been spreading to 15,000,000 new trees every year. Lord 
Rennell, who is rendering valuable service by his knowledge 
of and interest in African affairs, raised the subject in the 
House of Lords on September 15. The debate was distin- 
guished, not only by his own opening speech, but by a remark- 
able maiden speech from Lord Hemingford, who has lived for 
14 years in the Colony, and by an authoritative contribution 
from Lord Swinton, whose experience as Minister Resident in 
West Africa during the war gives special weight to his 
opinions. This example of trouble in the Gold Coast ‘is 
pouty urgent, but otherwise not exceptional ; trouble is 
rewing in Africa everywhere, and the reasons are in the main 
political The Watson Committee reported that Gold Coast 
farmers, for instance, were being turned against the Govern- 
ment and its cutting-out operations mainly by “ fantastic and 
malicious stories current throughout the Cocoa Belt.” They 
were being told that Britain intended to sell the Gold Coast 
to the United States but wished to destroy the cocoa industry - 
before doing so ; that the big firms were hostile to production 
in the Gold Coast because they had rival interests in East 
Africa ; and so and so on! 


Whither in Africa ? 


HE fact is that our policy must be steeled to overcome an 
almost universal campaign of lying and relentless propa- 
ganda. Mr. Bevin spoke of this with commendable 
candour and indignation when dealing with Malaya in the 
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House of Commons general debate on the same day. Indigna- 
tion is well in place, if it issues in practical measures to 
suppress or, better still, forestall revolutionary violence, and 
also in a long-term Colonial policy which is firm, clear and 
realist, as well as progressive. The nonsense written on 
general policy by the Watson Commission, which was not 
asked to enter that thorny field by its terms of reference and 
was manifestly unqualified to do so, has obviously embar- 
rassed the Colonial Secretary, who appointed it ; but a much 
robuster treatment of political ignoramuses in the Colonial 
field is becoming imperative. Lord Swinton’s observations 
were in the appropriate vein, and we must look for comparable 
vigour from Ministers. 

The political unrest which is rife in Africa has more 
than once given rise to actual sedition ; Uganda in the East 
experienced it before the Gold Coast in the West, and other 
places have been the scene of sudden, well organised and 
determined strikes. It is therefore time to consider whither 
our political principles and economic projects are leading 
us. We publish in this number an analysis of the present 
situation by Elspeth Huxley, whose novels, articles and 
broadcasts upon African affairs have shown that she possesses 
both imaginative insight and practical grasp. A _ second 
article from her pen, upon the choice of policies still open to 
us will be published next month. ~ 


The Responsibility for Government 


HE information given to the Press about the unofficial 

African Conference at Lancaster House suggests that 

views were freely exchanged and a good time had 
by all. It was certainly a picturesque gathering, to judge 
by Press photographs; and it was all to the good that 
African Chiefs, members of the Colonial Service and repre- 
sentatives of the African intelligentsia should meet each other 
round a table and be encouraged to have their say. But 
the ultimate responsibility rests inescapably upon the ruling 
Power, and no amount of friendly gatherings can take the 
place of a firm and realistic policy, though they may help to 
make the need for firmness more widely understood. 

We shall certainly not raise the welfare of the African 
peoples by surrendering listlessly to the small educated or 
half-educated minority who believe that they are capable, 
even now, of taking our place. ‘‘ Govern them,” we sing m 
the Te Deum, “ and lift them up for ever.” The sooner we 
realise ourselves and persuade our wards in Africa that the 
latter part of that verse will never be realised unless we act 
up to the first two words of it, the better for Africa, the 
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world, and us. The alternative, for the mass of the African 
peoples, will not be self-government, but a return to slavery. 


The Dollar Gap 


HERE can be no doubt that official and business circles 

in the United States are taking a more favourable view 

of Britain’s progress towards economic recovery, and 
more particularly of her efforts to reduce the dollar gap. 
Sir Stafford Cripps was gravely, and in one way quite ridicu- 
lously, handicapped on his recent visit to Washington by 
the fatuity of his Department’s publicity branch ; the efforts 
made to protect him against undesirable forms of nourishment 
will long be remembered by the Washington hostesses who 
were circularised with dietary advice. But he has great 
advantages in being what he is—a comprehensive, keen and 
honest mind with an exceptional capacity for quiet and lucid 
argument ; the strain of fanaticism which has always dis- 
tinguished him clearly does not affect his grasp of inter- 
national finance. ‘It is also, of course, a recommendation in 
itself that he is not Dr. Dalton; the awful mess which he 
inherited from the latter had that compensating point—a 
salient one. All accordingly went well, despite the manu- 
factured handicaps ; but in future visits to America he would 
do well to protect himself against the gaffes and muddles 
“a made nation-wide copy for American newspapers on 
is last. 

It is well for this country that he rose superior to the 
misguided efforts of his subordinates to facilitate his task. 
One popular American columnist wrote of him that “ the 
man who did most for his country lately was Cripps,” 
because “‘ he convinced lots of important people that Britain 
is pulling more than her weight in world recovery.” It is 
clear, moreover, from the comments of such organs as the 
New York Business Week that the vigour now being shown 
by many branches of British industry is creating a much 
more favourable opinion of the country’s prospect of 
recovering its pristine soundness and strength. As our 
representative abroad, Sir Stafford deserves our patriotic 
support ; but when he comes home, it is the duty of all men 
who know the facts to tell him without ceasing that our 
achievement would be much greater than it is, if only the 
deadening effect of minor controls and superfluous direction 
could be lifted from us—to say nothing of other painful facts. 
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The Degradation of Controls 


e publish on a later page some extracts from an 
address recently delivered by Sir Gibson Jarvie as 


chairman of the United Dominions Trust, which 
describes most graphically the processes by which initiative 
and enterprise are being throttled and repressed. Every 
business man knows from the hours which he is forced to 
spend on filling in forms and answering inquisitions and 
begging for permits (which, if granted at all, are usually 
granted too late), how true is the picture which Sir Gibson 
paints. There was never a lion more hopelessly trammelled 
by pygmies than the British lion in this year of grace. 

If that were all that is degrading us, it would be bad 
enough. But in some other directions the effect of endless 
minor controls is even worse, because they are corrupting 
a country which has long been deservedly proud of its law- 
abidingness. Prosecutions, which are numerous, will never 
cure the evil which is rife. Minor controls of the detailed 
character which have been inflicted upon us cannot be exer- 
cised without delegation in some considerable measure to 
small men—men, in fact, who are not fit for power over 
others’ livelihoods and who cannot resist the temptation 
which such power creates. This being so, other men, who 
have to keep their industry turning because they are exhorted 
to do so and in any case have to live, are unable to resist the 
underground method of obtaining permits or whatever else 
they require, because applications in the proper form are 
subject to endless delay and always uncertain of success. 
There is only one way of easing this creeping evil, and that 
is by sweeping away all but those major controls which can 
be handled by men fit to handle them, and which cannot 
in existing world conditions be relaxed. The younger Pitt 
did yeoman service for his country in his first premiership 
before the Napoleonic wars by freeing industry from unneces- 
sary control and the corruption engendered by it. No one 
can tell the extent of that resuscitated evil to-day; but if 


prosecutions are frequent, there must be endlessly more of it 


which cannot be brought to proof. Let us hope therefore that 
Sir Stafford Cripps and those of his colleagues who share his 
power over this part of the nation’s activities will ask them- 
selves honestly and afresh whether bureaucracy is equal, not 
only in capacity but in moral, to the responsibilities which 
they are heaping on it. 
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Communism in the Trades Unions 


OT even that, however, can suffice by itself to restore 

the nation to health. The Socialist party has always 

maintained that the country’s reaction to the famous 
Zinovieff letter, which destroyed the first Labour Government 
in 1924, was a scare induced by unprincipled Tory propa- 
ganda. Most of them are wiser to-day, since it is the Socialist 
party and Trades Union movement which are now the main 
butt of subversive Communist propaganda and imported 
Communist gold. But if any still take the old complacent 
view of Communist influence, we commend to them the 
statement made in Paris last month by Mr, Horner, the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Union, that Russia contributed a 
million sterling to the strike funds of British miners at that 
very period in the nineteen-twenties when any suggestion that 
Russian funds were reaching British working-class leaders 
was indignantly denied. 

We are also glad to note the action which is now being 
taken against Communist infiltration, belated though it be, 
and trust that it may be pursued with vigour and success. 
Mr. Horner’s support of the French miners, who are acting 
as the agents of Cominform in an effort to destroy both 
Western Union and the Marshall Plan, may be left to his 
colleagues to judge; they happily do not seem disposed this 
time to make light of it. 


King Coal 


OT less important, in a month of Conferences, have 
been the meetings between Mr. Gaitskell, the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, the Coal Board and the Coal Miners’ 
Unions to seek how absenteeism may be reduced and pro- 
duction in other ways increased. Despite the promises made 
when the Government accepted the five-day week, there is 
no prospect that this year’s target for deep-mined coal will 
be reached; it seems inevitable that production will be 
short by three million tons at least. Our promised export 
can fortunately be made good this year from accumulated 
stocks, and little is to be gained by crying after spilt milk. 
What matters now is agreement on measures, which the unions 
can genuinely implement, to increase the deep-mined pro- 
duction next year by the fifteen million tons which the Govern- 
ment have undertaken to make available as part of our 
contribution to the Marshall Plan. 
It is a plain fact that the coal-miners hold the key to this 
country’s recovery. Other industries, such as textiles, can 
do much to reduce the dollar gap; but coal is still the supreme 
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necessity, and nationalisation has so far done nothing to give 
us the indispensable output ; it has only increased, and very 
gravely increased, the cost. 

The Government is to present a Four-Year Economic Plan 
to Parliament soon after it meets. Whatever the merits of 
that plan, its fate will be settled by two factors—the extent 
to which the various Unions concerned are able and willing 
to contain the demand for increased wages, as the Govern- 
ment hopes ; and, yet more important, the measure in which 
our greatest material asset, coal, can be produced. Since 
these are problems which the Conservative party may well 
inherit unsolved, they deserve the best of its thought. The 
question is fundamentally a moral one. Can an appeal be 
made to all sections of the British nation which will unite it 
in a period when, as in the war, for both internal and external 
causes, its future is once again at stake ? That can certainly 
not be done by simply damning the Socialists. The appeal 
must be made on the ringing national note which brought 
out all our capacity for greatness in 1940 and carried us 
through to victory—and relapse. Class warfare, in place of 
warfare against foreign enemies, has since done almost more 
than Hitler did to jeopardise a way of living which is our 
blood and breath. At all costs, our leaders must lift us 
again above that debilitating curse. 


Lambeth and the Church of England 


HE article on the Lambeth Conference which we 

published last month has evoked a considerable corres- 

pondence. Some of it critical, some the reverse. We 
publish some critical letters from Lord Selborne and others, 
and an article from the Rev. Clifford Rhodes, Editor of the 
Record, on a later page. Mr. Rhodes in particular raises the 
issue between Church and State which is in the minds of 
many people. This is a national issue of profound importance, 
and we hope to publish in future numbers a series of represen- 
tative articles upon it. 


Lord Wavell on Virgil 


OR 2,000 years Virgil has kept his magic hold upon all 
lovers of great poetry ; but few have had kind things to 


say of the hero of the Aeneid. The epithet of pius which 
Virgil attaches to him has always, of course, been fatal to 
him with schoolboys; and even learned people, who know 
that pius does not mean “ pi,’”’ have felt strong qualms about 
the fitness of that term for the gentleman, however driven 
by the fates, who first exploited and then abandoned Dido. 
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And as for military action, Virgil as a painter of battles and 
Aeneas as a general have been almost universally disparaged. 

But now no less a soldier than Lord Wavell has risen up 
to vindicate, on moral as well as military grounds, both the 
poet and his hero. Is it not the case, he asked the Virgil 
Society, that Aeneas was instructed to make the most of Dido 
as ‘a lovely on a plate” by a prominent member of the the 
War Cabinet, which sat on Olympus ? And was he not ordered 


‘by the same supreme command in due course to abandon her ? 


As for Virgil’s battles, Lord Wavell contends that they 
remind him, in military particulars, of some of Julius Czesar’s 
skilled achievements in Gaul ; and he points to the comrade- 
ship between Aeneas and his men as a further reflection of 
Cesar’s method, unusual at that period but essential (as we 
know from previous addresses) to Lord Wavell’s own concep- 
tion of Generalship. 

This is decisive testimony from a high authority; we 
congratulate the Virgil Society on its President, and the 
President himself on an address which all Virgilians will 
treasure. Not, however, that Lord Wavell was all praise 
for Aeneas or indiscriminating in his wider observations, 
more particularly on the events which brought Troy to ruin. 
His free translation of Timeo Danars—‘ always look a gift- 
horse in the tummy ’’—was especially significant. For 
Trojans read the Western Powers, and for Trojan horse, a 
recent suggestion of all-round proportional disarmament. If 
the United Nations, in despair of reasoned diplomacy felt 
inclined to try the sortes Virgiliane, they could not drop 
upon a more instructive line. 


Morality, Public and Private 


OPULAR feeling about corruption in high places is a 

good index not only to popular morality but also to the 

standing of the government with the people. In Russia, 
where government is and always has been wholly divorced 
from the people and by them regarded with contempt or 
hatred, corruption is synonymous with government and taken 
so unquestioningly for granted that its worst excesses can 
arouse no comment. In America and France the people, 
for different reasons, like to pretend that corruption is and 
must be a feature of government and civil service ; but there, 
all the same, there is usually a row when particularly nasty 
examples of graft crop up. In this country, on the other 
hand, where government has a tradition of meaning something 
and the Civil Service has striven to copy Cesar’s wife, the 
idea of a public enquiry into the activities of senior officials 
would, until quite recently, have created a major sensation. 
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To-day, the most remarkable thing about the Board of Trade 
affair, is that despite the more or less unbridled efforts of the 
Press, there seems to be no popular feeling at all other than 
a mild curiosity as to future developments. It is not far 
from this to the French or American attitude, and it will 
hardly escape notice that this decline is coinciding with the 
transformation of our servants into masters. It is interesting 
to speculate on whether the hen or the egg came first. Mean- 
while we cannot remember too hard that a complete new 
generation has come of age for which the black market and 
the bottomless vulgarity of “ fiddJing’’ are not lapses from 
the normal but normality itself. 


Are we all Perjurers ? 


HE Ministers themselves do not help. The most 

striking instance to date of governmental assumption 

that the public is crooked (and it is, when all is said, 
from the public that our monstrous army of Civil Servants 
is drawn) was the affair of the Standard Petrol Ration. 
When this was introduced it was withheld from users of 
Supplementary coupons, who were told that they could use 
a certain proportion of their Supplementary Petrol for 
“pleasure motoring.” Since this petrol had been applied 
for on a form demanding precise indications of why it was 
required and a signed declaration that it would be 
used for no other purpose, it was plain that a conscientious 
applicant would have no petrol left over from his lawful 
occasions. Thus Mr. Gaitskell’s concession was either mean- 
ingless or else offered on the implicit assumption that every 
application for Supplementary petrol was made under false 
pretences. Perhaps he was right. And in fact the latest 
figures about the petrol position, in the light of which Mr. 
Gaitskell has decided to let the ration stand and concede it by 
stages to Supplementary users, is a fearful commentary on 
the extent of the black market which so many now do take 
for granted. The trouble is that once the form of legislation 
is influenced by the expectation of dishonesty the naturally 
honest must either go without or play the dirty game too. 
This is a vicious spiral which it should be the first concern 
of any administration to combat. The present government 
shows no sign at all of awareness that anything is wrong. 


ENGLAND IN PEACE AND WAR 
MR. CHURCHILL’S MEMOIRS* 
By A. L. Rowse 


R. CHURCHILL is a man of genius, and that is a 

rare thing. It accounts for some of the difficulties he 

has encountered, has even created for himself in the 
large and generous way that genius does, as well as for his 
astonishing achievements. For one thing, he does not under- 
sand how second rate minds function—that is written 
across the face of this book. He understands and loves men 
of action ; he has a deep and perfectly natural sympathy for 
ordinary human beings with their simple and spontaneous 
responses. What he does not understand is the humbug of 
the second-rate, the way they will not look facts in the face, 
the excuses they make for not doing so, the mental fog they 
emit behind which masquerade their lack of courage and a 
good deal of cleverness about second-rate objectives, such as 
holding on to their own position, and the mutual support 
they give each other, a kind of protective covering, to keep 
out or in their place uncomfortable men of superior genius. 
These things may be seen at play in all times in democratic 
politics—aristocracies are not so jealous of superior capaci- 
ties; but never were they so obvious, or so disastrous in the 
event, as during the Baldwin-Chamberlain epoch, when Mr. 
Churchill was for the most part kept out. 
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GENIUS AND THE SECOND-RATE 


_ These low standards would not perhaps so much matter 
ina soporific political period when life passed like a Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon. But when was the modern world like a 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon? Danger is normal to us. 
There has not been a moment since the rise of Germany to 
the front rank in Europe when we could afford to take our 
tye off the ball ; yet Mr. Baldwin went to sleep on it, and Mr. 
(hamberlain—it is true by a total misunderstanding of the 
game—played his best for the other side. Already I see that 
me of the players of those days, Lord Templewood, whom 
the people knew as Sir Samuel Hoare, complains that Mr. 
Churchill in his book, see things too much in black and white : 
he does not get the half-shades, the half-tones, the nuances 
of things. Of course. But I trust the colour-sense of the 
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painter in Mr. Churchill more than I do that of the dreary 
second-raters who so nearly fumbled this great country, 
with the best intentions, to disaster. 

It is the quality of genius to see through the frills and the 
paraphernalia of things to the essential simplicity under- 
neath, and with a stark and shattering directness. Naturally 
it offends the second-rate: it hurts their pretences and 
illusions ; it does not offend the people: they love the great 
man for it. It is clear from this book that he for his part 
still cannot understand what overcame us to allow everything 
that we had fought so hard for in 1914-18 to be thrown away 
and ourselves landed in mortal danger, when there was hardly 
a moment, he thinks, when it could not have been stopped. 
All I can say is—thank God he was there; I cannot think 
what would have happened to us if he had not been there. 
I do not mean now the obvious point of his leadership during 
the war; I mean his constant watchfulness and pressure for 
preparedness, the contacts he kept with the Services and with 
scientific developments during the locust years—as to which 
this volume gives us most interesting revelations. I do not 
know what we should have done without him, or if he had 
ever allowed himself to get discouraged by all the setbacks, 
the obstacles, the growing hopelessness of the situation. But 
the danger only increased his courage; his record makes 
one proud to be an Englishman—if a Cornishman can be an 
Englishman. 

To defirie something of the indefinable, the quality of his 
genius. Mr. Churchill is a fascinating combination of a man 
of action with the artist, two capacities not so often disjoined 
as people suppose. He may be a statesman, but he is nota 
politician. He has a natural aptitude for military and naval 
affairs, such as no ordinary politician can have, and a great 
knowledge and understanding of the conduct and conditions 
of war. What is more remarkable in such a make-up is the 
constant contact he has kept with science: here he owes 
much to his long friendship with Lord Cherwell. Whether he 
understands the vague new social forces and aspirations about 
in the modern world may be doubted—and who can blame 
him? It is probable that he has been wrong, for example, 
about India. His genius is essentially strategic, dramatic, 
rhetorical ; his mind an appealing combination of spacious 
imaginativeness and force rather than subtlety, an intense 
power of concentration on the point like a broadside from 4 
battleship, and a crashing honesty which is very endearing. 


CHURCHILL AND CLARENDON 


How to place his book in the sequence of our literature! 
Mr. Churchill describes it not as history, but modestly as “4 
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contribution to history which will be of service to the future.”’ 
And he tells us that he has followed Defoe’s Memoirs of a 
Cavalier in hanging the chronicles of great events upon the 
personal experiences of an individual. This is an inexact 
parallel, for Defoe was narrating historical events imaginatively 
some time afterwards. The true parallel is with Clarendon 
who narrates the events in which he was a leading participator 
in his Autobiography and History of the Great Rebellion. It is 
pleasant to think that Clarendon’s complaint of the poverty 
of our literature in historical memoirs should have been so 
tichly answered later, and Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs are the 
greatest example in our own time. If, as we all pray, he is 
enabled to complete the five or six volumes he plans to cover 
the late war, we shall have an astonishing canvas portraying 
the Thirty Years War of our time—which again we owe to 
the natural aptitudes, or inaptitudes, of the Germans. What 
amazing courage and industry to contemplate such a task ! 

Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs cannot quite compare with 
Clarendon’s as literature: nothing to equal the majesty, 
pathos and beauty of the earlier man’s style. Nor anything 
to equal his psychological insight. And here I have an 
important suggestion to make. Mr. Churchill has been much 
too chary of including portrait-sketches of the leading 
characters in his story. Here again he should take a leaf out 
of Clarendon’s book, make Clarendon his model rather than 
Defoe. What gives a book lasting life, what makes it a great 
book, is the quality and intensity of its human interest ; 
what makes it literature is that plus literary or intellectual 
distinction. It was too self-sacrificing on Mr. Churchill’s part, 
and a literary mistake, not to give us character-sketches of 
leading personalities in the story, Baldwin and Chamberlain ; 
Simon, Halifax, Eden ; Hitler, Goering, and so on. I hope 
this will be remedied as the book proceeds on its grand, 
lumbering way. 

My second complaint is that the style, especially in the 
first chapter or when Mr. Churchill is dealing with general 
issues, is too rhetorical. Sir Edward March, in whose keeping 
the great man’s diction appears to be, might attend to such 
unchastities as ‘“‘ Marshal Foch . . . with the laurels bright 
upon his brow.’’ Away with the laurels and all such stuff ! 
It is true that Mr. Churchill at such moments thinks in terms 
of rhetoric: they are in a sense natural to him. But this is 
Where his advisers should restrain him, for when he comes, 
after so much declamation, to the wickedness of Hitler, words 
fail him to describe it. This failing is naturally exaggerated 
by dictation : there is no style like a written, or a naturally 
spoken, style. And actually Mr. Churchill writes at his best 
when he is-describing action quite simply, following the story 
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from the evidence without rhetoric: such chapters as that 
on the Battle of the Plate, such passages as the capture of the 
Alimark, or many of the sea-actions connected with the 
Norway operations. 


THE THEME 


In content the book is more important than Clarendon: 
it has a vaster, more significant story to tell. This volume 
falls into two parts: the first, which deals with the interval 
between the two wars and more especially with the years 
leading up to the renewed outbreak of war, the hideous 
decade of the ’thirties ; the second, dealing with the Twilight 
War, from its outbreak in September, 19309, till the Germans 
turned west in May, 1940. Of these two the first covers a 
longer period and to my mind is the more important. Mr. 
Churchill describes the theme of this book as ‘“ How the 
English-speaking peoples through their unwisdom, careless- 
ness and good nature allowed the wicked to re-arm.” He 
sees complex things in simple terms and fundamentally they 
were as simple as this. He sums up the achievements of this 
decade in our history—the worst we have known since that 
which lost us America—in these words : 


“Look back and see what we had successively accepted 
or thrown away: a Germany disarmed by solemn treaty ; a 
Germany rearmed in violation of a solemn treaty; air 
superiority or even parity cast away ; the Rhineland forcibly 
occupied and the Siegfried Line built or building ; the Berlin- 
Rome Axis established ; Austria devoured and digested by 
their Reich ; Czecho-Slovakia deserted and ruined by the 
Munich Pact; its fortress line in German hands. 
President Roosevelt’s effort to stabilise or bring to a head 
the European situation by the intervention of the United 
States waved aside with one hand, and Soviet Russia’s 
undoubted willingness to join the Western Powers and go all 
lengths to save Czecho-Slovakia ignored on the other ; the 
services of thirty-five Czech divisions against the still 
unripened German army cast away, when Great Britain 
could herself supply only two to strengthen the front in 
France : all gone with the wind.” 


Such were the achievements of seven years of National 
Government, from the 1931 Election to Munich, to set against 
Hitler’s five. And Mr. Churchill lays the historic responsibility 
at the right doors : 


‘Thus an administration more disastrous than any if 
our history saw all its errors and shortcomings acclaimed by 
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the nation. There was, however, a bill to be paid, and it took 
the new House of Commons nearly ten years to pay it.” 


Isaid at the time that a terrific price would be paid for it : 
we now see that the price was not only all the bloodshed and 
destruction, but the ruin of their own social order and other 
dangers still. When Mr. Churchill comes to describe Chamber- 
lain’s rebuff to President Roosevelt’s overture, our last chance 
of getting the dictators under control and avoiding war, it is 
obvious that he cannot understand the mentality of the 
second-rate. Nor can I. 

“ To Britain it was a matter almost of life and death... . 
That Mr. Chamberlain with his limited outlook and in- 
experience of the European scene, should have possessed the 
self-sufficiency to wave away the proferred hand stretched 
out across the Atlantic leaves one, even at this date, breathless 
with amazement. The lack of all sense of proportion, and 
even of self-preservation, which this episode reveals in an 
upright, competent, well-meaning man, charged with the 
destinies of our country and all who depended upon it, is 
appalling. One cannot to-day even reconstruct the state of 
mind which would render such gestures possible.” 


There are still Chamberlainites about who would defend 
Chamberlain over this. But surely Mr. Churchill knows 
better from his subsequent association with the President 
what was in his mind? It is obvious that Mr. Eden grasped 
its latent possibilities, for that was the real issue on which he 
resigned. This was our last chance. 

And even then, one more chance was granted us, of coming 
to terms with Soviet Russia. Mr. Churchill is perfectly clear 
that the Russians could have been brought in; nor is there 
much doubt considering that they were in even greater 
danger than we were ourselves. The one thing to stop the 
dictators in their course towards war was to bring America 
and Russia into the balance, and this Chamberlain not merely 
failed to do but repulsed them in favour of coming to an agree- 
ment alone with Hitler and Mussolini! Was there ever 
anything in the history of our policy not merely second-rate, 
but n-th rate, anything more senseless or madder? Sup- 
ported right up to the last by the Conservative machine and 
the bulk of the Conservative Party. 

I believe, as an outsider but an historian, that they are 
paying deeply for it now: not so much in the obvious ex- 
ternal sense of loss of a majority in the country as internally 
@the injury to their own conscience and confidence in them- 

ves. 

We do not want to go over again the record of that great 
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betrayal : it is really too sickening. We have Mr. Churchill's 
record of it here, and in the volumes of his speeches month 
by month and year by year as it happened. And I have 
recorded what it looked and felt like, from the other side, in 
the articles and protests I wrote at the time—not afterwards— 
collected in The End of an Epoch. 


BEHIND THE SCENE 


Let us turn to the more profitable conclusions to be 
drawn from this book and to the brighter side of things. 
The new and most striking thing that arises from Book I is 
to observe the extraordinary part that Mr. Churchill played 
behind the scenes during the bad years when only an ordinary 
member of Parliament, out of office, disregarded by the 
leaders of the Government and constantly attacking their 
failures in public and in private. One finds him in touch 
with Ministers, encouraging the right ones and the right 
measures, in touch with officers in the forces, with leading 
political figures abroad, building up his own sources of infor- 
mation and his own expert staff: he was a whole host in 
himself, almost an alternative Government, preparing himself 
as if by destiny for the day when at the nadir of his country’s 
fortunes he would have to take over a hopeless position. 

Talk about the “ certainty of a somnambulist ” of which 
Hitler used to boast—there certainly is an impression of 
destiny (in which Mr. Churchill believes) in all this part of his 
work. I am not sure that it is not even more remarkable 
than the public aspect of his leadership in the war years 
themselves. It certainly is the most arresting thing in this 
volume. And it is the greatest tribute to the maturity, 
mutual understanding and sense of responsibility that under- 
lie our political system that a man publicly opposing the 
Government of the day should yet be admitted to its secret 
sources of information, serve on its secret committees, and 
that never once were the bounds of confidence transgressed 
on either side in all the anguished debates and divisions of 
those years. That is something wonderful. I doubt if any 
other country in the world could show anything like it, and 
am sure it will be misunderstood abroad. People (especially 
the farther East you go) will say that it was pure Machiavelli- 
anism. They are better authorities on Machiavellianism 
than we are. Little will they understand that these are the 
rewards of common honesty and decency in public life. And 
there can be no doubt about the rewards, since it was pre- 
cisely this co-operation with a mere private member—but 
a man of genius—that gave us the small margin of prepared- 
ness by which we survived. 
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MAGNANIMITY 

Written across the book are the qualities of this heroic 
man—above all, magnanimity. I notice that Lord Temple- 
wood, formerly Sir Samuel Hoare, who once made a pact 
with Laval, has the grace to put the onus for our failure on 
France. Not so Mr. Churchill: he remembers our constant 
pressure on the French to disarm and the two divisions we 
had to offer them when the fruit of all that was ripe, so that 
he had only words of consolation for France in the agony of 
her defeat. 

Here there is no cheap misrepresentation of the Peace 
Ballot: he recognises fully that the leaders ‘‘ were, as this 
Clause declared, and as events soon showed, willing, and 
indeed resolved, to go to war in a righteous cause, provided 
that all necessary action was taken under the auspices of the 
League of Nations.” It was not long before Mr. Churchill 
himself was co-operating with them, with trade unionist and 
Liberal and Labour leaders in the ‘‘ Arms and the Covenant ” 
campaign for effective collective security. Indeed, what was 
that but another name for the Grand Alliance against the 
aggressor ? Of course the Labour Party was idiotic about 
disarmament—except in a world of archangels; but they 
were in no condition to lead the country under an old pacifist 
sheep like George Lansbury, and their responsibility remained 
always a secondary one. (That does not absolve them from 
the duty to be sensible.) Mr. Churchill several times expresses 
the opinion—which I have dared to venture in The End of 
an Epoch—that if the Government had only sounded the 
warning and followed the right policy, it could have rallied 
the country. And surely that is the moral to draw from all 
this: the National Government was determined to keep all 
issues quiet ; they did not trust the people from whom they 
had drawn such an overwhelming mandate. And yet when 
the crisis came, the people showed by their response that 
they had deserved better, that there was nothing they would 
not face once they were told the truth. The moral for demo- 
cratic government is very clear: always be sincere and 
honest with the people; tell them the truth, tell them the 
very worst when times are bad, and they will respond. 

Sometimes, with some people, it is a mistake to be too 
magnanimous : with Germans, for instance, who always take 
it as a sign of weakness, having no magnanimity themselves. 
Mr. Churchill is too generous, and mistaken, when he says 
that ‘‘ the economic clauses of the Treaty [of Versailles] were 
malignant and silly to an extent that made them obviously 
futile. Germany was condemned to pay reparations on a 
fabulous scale.’ Here he has been converted by the disastrous 
liberalism.of Keynes: there is no end to the damage done 
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by Keynes’s book, The Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
Mr. Churchill has read that or listened to the siren voice of 
its author, and perhaps has not heard of the unanswerable 
reply of the gallant young Frenchman, Etienne Mantoux 
(killed in the Resistance) in his book, The Carthaginian 
Peace. 

Mantoux shows that the Germans spent far, far more on 
re-armament than ever they paid in reparations. Under 
Hitler, as Mr. Churchill himself showed, Germany was spending 
£1,000 million a year on armaments. They never paid that 
amount in toto on Reparations, and even so they borrowed 
£500 millions from the U.S. and us to pay it with. So far as 
reparations were concerned, the Germans put across one 
vast deliberate fraud. What fools they must have thought we 
and the Americans were !—and yet they were not right in 
the end. As Mr. Churchill says in relation to another piece 
of fraud, the Soviet-German Pact, honesty is the best policy ; 
it would have saved Russia much bloodshed and devastation 
never to have embarked on it. So too, with, Germany’s 
deliberate and planned fraud over her disarmament after the 
last war. What good did it do herin the end? It only 
brought her to destruction. She would have done far better 
to follow the Socialists in the ways of peace. Mr. Churchill's 
pages on Germany’s early determination to cheat the Allies, 
re-form the General Staff and re-create the army, are obviously 
very well informed and among the most interesting in the 
book, with its portrait of a characteristically malign genius 
of German militarism, von Seeckt. It is nice to think that 
he paid for his work with his life under Hitler. 


THE UNNECESSARY WAR ? 


This leads one to the most searching and doubtful question 
of all. Mr. Churchill is convinced that the war could have 
been avoided. Never was there a war, he tells us several 
times over, that could have been prevented so easily. Ina 
sense we have to agree. Even if the Germans were determined 
on a second attempt at world-power we need not have handed 
it to them on a platter. We played straight into their hands. 
But might not some deeper purpose in history have been 
achieved by the way things worked out ? Germany emerged 
from her first attempt relatively unscotched, and relatively 
stronger than the other European powers who had been 
weakened by the struggle. The Germans were bound to try 
again, and the extrusion of Russia from Europe gave them 
their chance. (Mr. Churchill does not realise that this was 
the greatest defect of the Versailles settlement. What Europe 
needed was a Germany and a Russia in balance against each 
other.) Germany was too strong for Europe, and Europé 
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would never have had peace from the Germans until their 
power had been reduced. It would never have been enough 
simply to have contained Germany: she would have broken 
out somehow or other. She needed to be reduced ; she needed 
an almighty lesson, a terrible experience. 

Now that she has had it, it is possible that she may become 
a useful member of the European community along with the 
rest of us—which she would never have become without the 
lesson she has had. It is useless, perhaps, to argue on the basis 
of historical hypotheses, but there may be some tragic con- 
solation to be derived from the gloomy thought that Europe 
had to go through all this if the Germans were ever to be 


purged of their madness. Idiots that ever it should have been 


necessary ! 


THE STOCK WAS SOUND 


It is when Mr. Churchill comes to action, particularly 
naval action, with the war that he writes at his best, most 
simply and movingly. He is himself moved by pride in the 
Islanders, 


“who hate drill and have not been invaded for nearly a 
thousand years . . . as danger comes nearer and grows, they 
become progressively less nervous ; when it is imminent they 
are fierce ; when it is mortal, they are fearless. These habits 
have led them into some very narrow escapes.” 


In spite of a decade of misgovernment, bad leadership and 
every kind of mistake at the top, the stock was sound. How 
Mr. Churchill thrills at every exploit of the Navy’s that 
lightened the dismal period of the Twilight War. And who 
of us does not indeed ? He is a mean-minded curmudgeon— 
or perhaps a Left Intellectual—who does not. Mr. Churchill 
has a grand description of his first visit to the Home Fleet in 
Loch Erne, on his return to the Admiralty after a quarter of 
acentury. (What luck he has had!) Or there is his tribute 
to the young lieutenant who without notice took over the 
task of leading the great fleet by night without lights and zig- 
zagging on account of submarines through the difficult 
navigation of the approaches to Scapa Flow: “I only tell 
this tale to bring home to the general reader the marvellous 
skill and precision with which what seem to landsmen to be 
impossible feats of this kind are performed as a matter of 
course when necessary.” And how right! Literary people 
in general have all too little appreciation of these splendid 
men of action. 

Not that the latter cannot sometimes give the former a 
literary point or two: when Mr. Churchill quoted a passage 
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from Kipling the young lieutenant completed the quotation 
for him. How civilised; how different from the fully per- 
fected character of the bloody-minded barbarian in Captain 
Langsdorff, commander of the Graf Spee, who on his defeat 
committed hara-kiri : “I can only now prove by my death 
that the Fighting Services of the Third Reich are ready to 
die for the honour of the flag. I am happy to pay with my 
life for any possible reflection on the honour of the flag. I 
shall face my fate with firm faith in the cause and the future 
of the nation and of my Fiihrer,” etc. How different from 
this the humanity of the English witnessed in Mr. Churchill’s 
own words at the time, ‘‘ We should prefer that she [the Graf 
Spee] should be interned . . . a battle of this kind is full of 
hazard, and needless bloodshed must never be sought.” 

All the same it was a wonderful action that Harwood 
fought with his small ships against the pocket-battleship, and 
Mr. Churchill’s chapter on it is perhaps the most exciting in 
the book. West countrymen will never forget the home- 
coming of the Exeter to Devonport and her welcome at the 
dockyard: ‘“‘ The berth where the Exeter was built.’’ The 
sea-operations around Norway are full of such things, like 
the destroyer Glowworm encountering the cruiser Hipper and 
retiring behind a smoke screen, not to escape, but to ram her 
10,000-ton adversary at full speed. Oh, the stock is sound 
enough indeed ! 

Mr. Churchill regards his book as a warning: “It is my 
earnest hope that pondering upon the past may give guidance 
in days to come, enable a new generation to repair some of 
the errors of former years and thus govern, in accordance 
with the needs and glory of man, the awful unfolding science 
of the future.” I think we may say that both the great 
English parties have learnt from the terrible experience of 
the years we have been through. An outsider must be struck 
by the extraordinary measure of unforced and voluntary 
agreement there is in English political life on the great issues 
and in the dangers of the present. It is only a small expression 
of that underlying harmony and decency of outlook that 
every one of us of all parties and opinions wishes the greatest 
of living Englishmen many years of life to illuminate the 
nation and complete his masterpiece. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND EUROPEAN UNITY 


By Tue Ricut Hon. L. S. AMERY 


ment of the last 50 years has been the gradual evolution 

of a British Empire, centralised so far as the essentials 
of foreign policy and defence were concerned, into a Common- 
wealth or partnership group of equal independent nations. 
That evolution is still in progress. The precise membership 
of the group is still unsettled and the possibility of its dividing 
into an inner group of full members and an outer circle of 
associate cc i is not excluded. Nor has anything like 
finality been reached in either the scope or the machinery of 
co-operation between the partners. The most important 
method of co-operation, affecting both welfare in peace and 
strength for defence, namely, mutual aid in the development 
of our common resources, was held back for many years by 
the British obsession with an obsolete economic theory. In 
spite of the outstanding success of that method of co-operation 
resulting from the Ottawa Agreements, and the success 
attending its present application in practice, commitments 
have been entered into under American pressure which would 
seriously weaken the Commonwealth’s power of recovery and 
expansion unless definitely got rid of. Nevertheless the 
general outlines of the evolution that is taking place are 
sufficiently clear. 

A group of nations has come into existence, based on 
substantial identity of outlook, on common interests and a 
common history, which is held together, not by any federal 
constitution involving a surrender of sovereignty by its 
members, but by active consultation and co-operation 
between fully sovereign States, each imbued with a sense of 
responsibility for the common welfare and the common 
security. This evolution is of interest, not only to its members, 
but no less to the world as a whole. Apart from already 
existing States with vast territories and resources like the 
United States or Russia, the present nation States are no 
longer of a size adequate to meet modern conditions either of 
defence or of economic development. To become effective, 
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aL HE most remarkable political and constitutional develop- 
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whether as markets or as instruments of security, they must 
somehow come together into larger units. 


THE QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


That this process of coming together should be on the lines 
of the union of the American colonies at the end of the 
eighteenth century, or of the British colonies in Canada and 
Australia in more recent times, has been preached by many 
enthusiasts. But the difficulties are almost insuperable. 
For one thing these: federal unions have only come about 
between States of similar origin, substantially identical 
political outlook and geographical contiguity. They have been 
consequent upon the active consciousness of a wider national 
unity to which the existing constitutional situation could not 
give expression. For another, they took place at a time when 
it was much easier to divide the external relationships of 
sovereignty, that is, foreign policy, defence and external trade, 
from domestic issues. To-day national life has become much 
more complex and much more closely integrated both for social 
and for defensive reasons. There is practically no industry 
the control of which is not essential as a matter of secucity. 
It is not only a question of the great basic industries like iron 
and steel. The German watch industry, for instance, was 
deliberately built up by the German Government on a scale 
well beyond normal requirements because of its importance to 
the production of instruments of precision for war. 
Conscription for defence can no longer be separated from 
the direction of labour in time of war. The merging of 
existing strongly organised nationalities under a federal 
government would either mean a federal government entirely 
inadequate to its tasks or else the practical reduction of 
existing nations into areas of local government. 

The real solution of the difficulty would seem to lie, 
therefore, not in the direction of federalism, but in that of 
securing effective co-operation between governments as 
Governments. That is, in fact, the line which the British 
nations have pursued, consistently rejecting any attempt to 
set up a federal system, however limited. The growth of a 
series of nation groups would seem to be in the natural 
course of world evolution in our day, even if some wider 
world union were regarded as an ultimate ideal. One such 
group, indeed, has already been coming into being for many 
years in the shape of the Pan-American Union, a body whose 
organisation has developed very considerably in recent yeals. 
Japan’s conception of a Far Eastern “ co-prosperity sphere’ 
similarly expressed a natural grouping only vitiated by 
Japanese ideas of one-sided domination. 
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There is, however, one group whose unity is of more 
importance to the world, and above all to ourselves, than any 
other except ourown. That is the group of nations collectively 
known as Europe. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


These nations are heirs with’ us of a common culture 
derived from Greece {and Rome and! Christianity. : They were 
most of them'‘at one time included in the Roman Empire 
or at any rate within the bounds of Western Christianity. 
They owed a very real allegiance to the Roman Church and 
to the Pope as its head, even if their allegiance to the Holy 
Roman Empire was of a much more shadowy character. The 
onset of Islam upon the Christian world inspired their collec- 
tive action in the Crusades and continued to preserve a sense 
of unity during the centuries of the Turkish advance into 
Eastern Europe. It was in order to resist that advance that 
George Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, put forward in 1464 the 
first definite project for a Pan-European League, under the 
presidency of the King of France, to ensure perpetual peace 
within Europe as well as to ward off the growing Turkish 
danger. A century and a half later Henry IV of France’s 
minister Sully put forward a similar plan, followed by many 
other writers and thinkers in the next two centuries. Napoleon 
conceived himself as the instrument for forging a United 
Europe, and his bequest to his son was that he should be “‘ the 
man of the new ideas and of that cause for which I have 
everywhere prepared a triumph; . . . he must unite Europe 
by indissoluble federal ties; . . . Europe is only a province 
of the world and every war between Europeans is a civil war.” 
Both the Holy Alliance and Mazzini’s association of “‘ Young 
Europe’ aimed, though from very different angles, at the 
same conception of European unity. 

The struggles for political enfranchisement and for 
national liberation and unification, followed by the long peace 
established by the balance of power set up after 1870, caused 
both the idea of European unity and the practical need for it 
to fall into the background. The really urgent need for 
European unity only arose after the first World War with the 
“ Balkanisation ’’ of Europe by the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and the creation of new eastern 
European States in Poland and the old Baltic provinces of 
Russia. European unity alone could have provided a frame- 
work solid enough to contain a Germany which had been left 
out of all proportion greater than any of its neighbours, and 
which at the same time urgently needed a wider market, a 
living space, for its industries. 
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Unfortunately for the peace of Europe and of the world, 
statesmanship at the end of the war, instead of concentrating 
upon the urgent problem of Europe as a whole, allowed itself 
to be led astray by the premature vision of a world organisa- 
tion capable of maintaining peace everywhere. The war- 
weary nations everywhere jumped at the idea. The United 
States, indeed, rejected the Covenant of the League of Nations 
because it seemed to embody definite obligations conflicting 
with their vigorous reaction towards isolationism. In this 
country the League was welcomed for what were funda- 
mentally similar reasons, namely, as an instrument by which 
an undefined collectivity of nations would relieve us of direct 
responsibility for the peace of Europe and permit of an all- 
round reduction of armaments. What was not sufficiently 
realised was that the League of Nations covered far too wide 
a front and brought in far too many outsiders to be able to 
concentrate on the problem of Europe in its complexity and 
underlying unity. It was a purely negative scheme for 
preventing war as such, not a positive constructive plan, 
covering the whole field, economic as well as political, of the 
European problem. 


THE Hope oF CO-OPERATION 


The first leading European statesman to recognise that 
the European problem could only be solved by appealing to 
the underlying unity of interest and outlook of its peoples 
through the creation of some sort of European union or 
association as the visible expression and focus of a new 
European patriotism was Aristide Briand. In September 
1929, Briand, then Prime Minister as well as Foreign Minister 
of France, announced his conversion to the necessity of a 
political and economic European organisation, and followed 
it up early in 1930 with a memorandum setting out the main 
outlines of ascheme. His proposal petered out, mainly owing 
to its cold shouldering by the Britich Government and by the 
League Secretariat, both of whom looked upon the whole idea 
with suspicion as a device for side-tracking the League itself. 
With it went the best hope for averting the disaster which 
followed. Its failure destroyed the influence of those German 
moderates who believed in a policy of European co-operation. 
It left Europe without any organised plan for meeting the 
terrible economic deflation of 1931, and so helped to bring to 
power Hitler on his programme of revenge for Versailles and 
of employment for all—making guns. The folly of half- 
hearted sanctions over Abyssinia in 1935 threw Mussolini into 
Hitler’s arms, incidentally killing the League of Nations, and 
made war increasingly certain. We, the world and, above all, 
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Europe, have had to pay dearly for the unimaginative short- 
sightedness and misplaced preference for theoretical shams 
over practical realities which led to the rejection of a great 
opportunity. 


FAILURE OF THE ONE WORLD IDEA 


Nevertheless, in spite of the disastrous failure of the first 
attempt to settle world problems on a world scale, the Allies 
in the last war still persisted in thinking that a new and more 
effective life could be given to a world authority to maintain 
peace by giving it another label and establishing new and 
more expensive headquarters across the Atlantic. At the 
same time the American Administration devoted all its 
energies to persuading and, indeed, coercing other Govern- 
ments to accept an economic world organisation which should 
restore and enforce the obsolete international economic 
system of the last century. 

The attempt to organise either political security or 
economic welfare on world lines broke down from the very 
start. The United Nations organisation has been little more 
than a cockpit for verbal slanging matches between the 
representatives of opposing ideologies, in which neither side 
has been concerned with convincing the other, but only with 
its own public opinion at home. It has done far more to 
aggravate than to mitigate the international situation. As 
for the Havana Charter, while it embodies lip service to the 
economic ideals of President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull, 
its clauses are so riddled with exceptions to meet the present 
emergency or the wishes of nations which have no intention 
of carrying out those ideals, that it really means nothing. 
As a matter of fact the economic emergency is likely to 
continue for many long years, and meanwhile nobody is likely to 
pay much attention either to the Geneva Trade Agreement 
or to the Havana Charter. So far as we are concerned we 
have been hard at work, and not altogether unsuccessfully, 
doing precisely the opposite of what we have promised under 
the Havana Charter, namely, concentrating on bilateral trade 
agreements and on an all-out joint effort with the rest of the 
sterling area to discriminate against purchases from the 
United States. 

The first positive impulse towards bringing back the 
world to the more practical conception of group or regional 
solutions was given when Mr. Churchill at Zurich two years 
ago raised the standard of European unity. His appeal evoked 
from Mr. Marshall the response that, if Europe would only 
get together to help itself, America might assist in setting it 
on its feet. Mr. Bevin ted the nations of Europe in their 
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acceptance of the challenge. Marshall Aid, which began asa 
purely economic conception, soon developed—not least in 
American eyes—into an instrument for the creation of a 
politically united Europe capable of serving as a stable buffer 
against Russian aggression. But in so doing it only intensified 
the fundamental cleavage which, from the first, has paralysed 
the so-called United Nations. It was a belated recognition 
of that fact which led Mr. Bevin in his speech at the Palais 
Chaillot the other day to suggest that a solution on regional 
lines was the inevitable practical alternative. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


But if that alternative applies to Western Europe and to 
the immediate international crisis, it applies no less to the 
“‘region,”’ or rather group, composed of the nations of the 
British Commonwealth. That holds good from the point of 
view of the United States which, in the long run, is as much 
concerned in the prosperity and defensive strength of that 
Commonwealth as in that of Europe. But the conclusion 
holds good even more for the various members of the Common- 
wealth itself. For all of them, once the illusion of security 
under the United Nations is dissipated, the necessity of 
belonging to some effective nation group is self-evident. And 
when it comes to that, there is no group which for any one 
of them—even for those who may yet be undecided as to 
whether they mean to retain their formal association under 
the Crown or not—offers more advantages and asks for less 
in return than the one to which they now belong ; no “ better 
’ole,” in fact. In the present anxious state of world affairs 
the realisation of the new situation may possibly develop 
more rapidly and sink in deeper than anyone can have antici- 
pated. It may well be that the Commonwealth Conference 
now in session, so far from emphasising still further the 
negative and separatist aspect of Commonwealth relations, 
may register an unforeseen measure of constructive approach 
to the many urgent problems that beset all its members. 

Not the least of the problems with which the present 
conference must face is that of the relationship of ‘our own 
Commonwealth group to the movement for European Unity. 
It is a problem which raises many serious questions. How far 
will participation by this country in the movement for 
European Unity commit us to a course which, if successful, 
will increasingly weaken both the political and economic 
links which bind the Commonwealth together? Shall we be 
undertaking defensive obligations to which the Dominions 
are no part, and which may at any moment involve them in 
the alternative of being dragged into a war on behalf of a 
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policy which they have had no opportunity of framing, or of 
proclaiming their neutrality and so, in fact, breaking up the 
Commonwealth as in any real sense a political entity ? Can 
we stimulate trade with Europe without detriment to trade 
with the Dominions? The best way, perhaps, of dealing 
with this question will be to divide the problem into two 
separate parts. The first is the problem of the desirability, from 
the point of view of the Commonwealth as a whole, of 
European unity in itself, irrespective of the extent to which 
the United Kingdom, or any of the Dominions, is associated 
with such a union. If the answer to this first question is in 
the affirmative then there arises the second question, how 
far should we actively promote that union and actually 
participate in it as it develops. 


OuR VITAL INTEREST IN EUROPE 


To begin with the first problem. Twice in our generation 
have Britain and the Commonwealth been dragged into a 
world war arising from the divisions and rivalries of Con- 
tinental Europe. That the European nations are no longer 
Powers of the first rank has not diminished the danger of 
another war. On the contrary their weakness, and the 
ideological conflict which has now in large measure superseded 
the older passion of nationalism, makes Europe the inevitable 
battlefield of an even more ferocious and destructive struggle. 
From that struggle, spreading, as it would, far beyond Europe, 
neither we nor the Dominions could hope to stand aside. A 
United Europe, forming a solid buffer between East and West, 
and capable of maintaining its own independence, would 
enormously diminish that danger. In the new scale of world 
distances and world power European independence means as 
much for this country—and indirectly for the whole Common- 
wealth—as the independence of the Low Countries meant in 
earlier centuries. And Europe can no longer be independent— 
unless united. 

Europe indeed, from the geographical point of view, is a 
promontory or bastion of the great Eur-Asiatic land mass 
thrust in between this country and all the countries of the 
Commonwealth which lie east of Suez and round the Indian 
Ocean. To all of us it is a vital interest that it should be a 
bastion of peace and freedom, and not an aggressive outwork 
of tyranny dominating our main lines of communication and 
threatening our security both in the West and in the East. 
The friendly neutrality, even without the allied support, of an 
independent Europe is therefore of the utmost importance to 
the whole Commonwealth. On the other hand, an aggressive 
Power which dominated Europe would inevitably also extend 
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its domination over the Middle East and so directly menace 
the southern portion of the Empire at close range. 

| Again Europe, together with its dependent colonies, is 
capable, if once it can get together in a policy of economic 
co-operation, not merely of recovering, but of very far- 
reaching future economic development. That will naturally 
be of great importance for this country. But the possibilities 
for us here are inevitably limited by the fact that European 
production is largely competitive with ours—and at lower wage 
standards. On the other hand, Europe, and especially 
Western Europe, will always be a very important market for 
the products of the Dominions. Not only is the prosperity of 
Europe a matter of vital interest to the Dominions, but 
anything in the nature of preferential terms in the European 
market would be for them a very valuable supplement to 
preference in the United Kingdom market. 

Last, but not least, we, and through us at any rate the 
older Dominions, belong to the European family, and our 
culture has been intimately linked with that of Europe. In 
religion, in philosophy, in literature, in politics we and 
Europe have continually acted and reacted upon each other. 
The Protestant Reformation began with Wycliffe, was carried 
to Bohemia by Queen Anne’s courtiers, and came back to us 
from Wittenberg and Geneva. Here it became the driving 
force of the parliamentary reaction against the Stuart exalta- 
tion of the royal power, itself derived from France. The 
English Revolution and its sequel, the American Revolution, 
sowed the seeds of the French Revolution whose ideas 
subsequently bore their fruit in our milder political climate 
as the bourgeois Liberalism of Victorian days. Karl Marx, a 
German refugee, face to face in England with the uncorrected 
excesses of our industrial revolution in its earlier stages, 
inverted the capitalist economics of English Liberalism in a 
combination of dogma and emotion which is still making 
European history. Neither Chaucer nor the Elizabethans can 
be fully understood without knowing what they owed to 
French and Italian models, nor German philosophy without 
some idea of the influence upon Kant of Hume and Berkeley. 
It has been a continuous process of mutual stimulation in 
every field of thought and action. 

At the same time we have also developed a very charac- 
teristic culture of our own, more particularly in the political 
field. We are physically separated from the Continent by a 
strip of water which, however narrow, has in the past 
profoundly affected, not only our security, but our whole 
political structure and outlook. For more than three centuries 
we have continued to expand outwards away from Europe. 


We are to-day only one member of an equal partnership of 
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nations distributed all over the world. That partnership has 
hitherto been confined to peoples of European origin, but is 
destined increasingly to include, in one shape or another, 
India and other peoples of non-European origin, whether 
actually inside the Commonwealth or closely associated with 
it. Nearly four-fifths of the people who speak and think 
English live across the oceans. Our ties with the United States 
are noless close than those with Europe. Our external tiesin every 
domain make it impossible for us to be in the fullest sense a 
part of Europe, an integral member of a European political 
and economic structure based on a definite concentration of 
interest on European problems and on the creation of a specific 
European patriotism. 


THE PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


Where then do these various considerations take us? In 
the first place we must accept it as a fact that without our 
active participation and, indeed, leadership, the movement for 
European Union would not get very far in present circum- 
stances. If European unity is to come about, we must be a 
good deal more than spectators applauding from the gallery. 
The question is, how far do we go along with the movement if, 
by our own active support, we insure its success? It is, of 
course, the case that many of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of European unity on the Continent and in the United States, 
supported by some elements in this country, think in terms 
of a federation on American lines with a single customs tariff 
and complete internal free trade. The recent European 
Parliamentary Conference at Interlaken drew up an outline 
of principles for a European federation which not only would 
assign to a federal Government exclusive powers over external 
affairs, defence, a wide range of essential services and finance, 
but also concurrent powers over all industrial activities and 
social services. If and when any such scheme were acceptable 
to the nations of the European mainland, it would obviously 
not be one in which we could become actual partner members. 
With our high wage standards and social services we could 
certainly not afford free trade with our competitors on the 
Continent, nor with our world-wide responsibilities could we 
surrender our freedom of action to the control of a new 
sovereign body with interests and outlook very different from 
our own. Still less could we make our loyalty to the Crown, 
the symbol of our association with the Commonwealth, 
secondary to our loyalty to a European Government. On the 
other hand a European federation, even if we were not actual 
members of it, would not preclude a close association in trade, 
foreign and defensive policy between that federation and this 
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country or the other countries of the Commonwealth. Canada 
maintains precisely such an association with the United 
States, even if she is not prepared to surrender her national 
identity or sever her partnership in the Commonwealth in 
order to enter the American Union. 

For my own part, however, I do not believe that European 
statesmen, when confronted with the practical difficulties of 
federation, are, in fact, likely to accept that solution. They 
are, I believe, far more likely to follow the constitutional 
precedent on which we have embarked in our Commonwealth, 
namely, of aiming at unity through increasingly close 
co-operation based on continuous consultation and on the 
affirmation and practice of common principles of social and 
political freedom. In any case it is on those lines that progress 
will have to be made for many years to come. And so long as 
progress continues on those lines there is no inherent difficulty 
in our participating in the most active degree in that progress, 
while also, at the same time, going ahead to the fullest extent 
possible with the economic and political strengthening and 
consolidation of our own Commonwealth system. 

The fact is that while actual federations are essentially 
mutually exclusive, both from the constitutional and the 
economic point of view, the Commonwealth or co-operative 
principle is elastic enough to enable individual members of a 
Commonwealth, without detriment to the general effectiveness 
of the group for all purposes, yet also to participate to a 
considerable extent in the co-operative activities of another 
Commonwealth. Priorities or preferences in the ecenomic field 
between members of a Commonwealth need not preclude secor- 
dary priorities with another Commonwealth as against the out- 
side world. 

I admit that on the economic side this means getting rid 
of the Most Favoured Nation Clause in its present rigid 
interpretation which forbids, as between independent nations 
(and would try to forbid even as between the nations of our 
Commonwealth) any effective economic co-operation based on 
mutual preference or priority. But I cannot believe that, in 
spite of lip-service at Havana, this out-of-date conception can 
be much longer maintained even by the United States, in face 
of the entirely contrary idea underlying Marshall Aid. 

I would therefore sum up the argument as follows. The 
idea of a single world organisation whether for the mainten- 
ance of peace or for the development of trade has obviously 
broken down. It may have its value as an ultimate ideal. 
But at the present moment it can afford no practical guidance. 
We cannot by-pass, on our way to the ultimate goal, the 
essential intermediate step of organisation on regional or 
nation-group lines. When it comes to the constitutional 
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organisation of these groups, I have expressed the view that 
for many reasons it is unlikely to follow the precedent of 
federation on American lines, but is more likely to develop on 
the empirical lines which we have followed in the evolution of 
our Commonwealth. That argument seems to me to be 
reinforced by a consideration of the very special relationship, 
geographical, defensive and cultural, between our Common- 
wealth group and Europe as a group unity. European unity 
is a vital interest for the whole Commonwealth, and it is our 
duty and interest to share actively in the task of promoting 
it. We and the other members of the Commonwealth can, I 
believe, do so without detriment to the vigorous promotion of 
Commonwealth unity during all the formative period which 
lies immediately ahead of us. If, at some future date, anything 
inthe nature of a rigid European federation should emerge, 
we should, no doubt, have to make it clear that we cannot 
actually join it. But we could still co-operate closely with 
it for our mutual benefit and security. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
WESTERN EUROPE 


By DENYS SMITH 


NE of the first major policy matters which the new 

Dewey Administration (there is little point now in 

hedging on so inevitable an event as the Republican 
victory) will have to decide is the nature and extent of 
America’s non-economic support of Western Europe. It is 
recognised by both parties that the Marshall Plan is not 
enough. The fears expressed during the Marshall plan debates 
that economic aid alone might merely be “‘ fattening Europe 
for the kill” have become more pronounced as Russian 
intransigence has become more marked. The broad limits 
within which America will give non-economic support to 
Western Europe were marked out before the regular session 
of Congress adjourned. Alternative ways of filling in the 
— have been under discussion since then and are still 

eing discussed. 


LIMITED MILITARY SUPPORT 


The first of these alternatives is to model American mili- 
tary support on the lines of its economic support. The init- 
iative in the Marshall Plan, it may be remembered, was taken 
by Europe, acting, it is true, upon Mr. Marshall’s suggestion. 
All European nations prepared to take part met in Paris and 
drafted a common programme for recovery, showing the gap 
which they wished America to fill between what was necessary 
for recovery and what they could accomplish by their own 
efforts. Americans such as former Under Secretary of State, 
Clayton and the American Ambassador in London, Mr. 
Douglas, watched and advised, and kept Washington informed 
on what was going on. American committees simultaneously 
studied the problem of what economic aid they could give 
without too gravely upsetting the American economy. 

This course has been very closely followed on the military 
side. The Brussels pact nations have met and discussed 
their common military programme and have established @ 
uniform command. An American General has attended these 
meetings as observer. Simultaneously, American defence 
officials have studied the problem of what the United States 
could do to supplement the military efforts of the Brussels 
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Pact nations. When the Brussels Pact nations present a 
detailed defence programme showing what they can do and 
the gap left between their own efforts and what is necessary 
for a successful defence programme America will be in a 
position to formulate its own military aid programme imme- 
diately and present it to Congress for ratification. 

A programme of military aid for Western Europe would 
not be a complete novelty. Since 1947 Congress has 
specifically authorised the Administration to supply arms and 
technical advice to Greece and Turkey. It has, however, 
discouraged the sale of new weapons since the end of war-time 
Lend lease in 1945. This policy has been based on the theory 
that the United States could best preserve the peace by 
strengthening itself militarily, while it strengthened Europe 
economically. Moves to include military purchases in the 
Foreign Assistance Act (except in the case of Greece and 
Turkey and a small sum to China) were frowned upon. But 
events since then have emphasised the need for military 
security, if economic recovery is to be achieved and safe- 
guarded. 

This type of military assistance is the narrowest form in 
which American support for Western Europe is discussed. 
It would be restricted to the signatories of the Brussels Pact 
(though the United States would like to see the membership 
expanded). It would be restricted to military support. 
There would be no political association by the United States 
in the Brussels Pact ; it would remain outside it just as it 
remains outside the O.E.E.C. The military support, moreover, 
would not be as broad as wartime Lend-lease. It would depend 
upon each country supported doing its utmost both to provide 
for its own defence and helping the defence of other members. 
If Britain provided Sweden with jet-engines as part of its 
normal trade with that country instead of France, Belgium 
or Holland, the United States would feel it had a right to 
question the sale. The United States would not assume the 
military burden or responsibility of the Brussels Pact nations ; 
it would merely supplement their efforts. 


CANADA’S ALTERNATIVE 


Canada would be associated with the United States in 
this military support programme ; and a Canadian observer, 
in addition to an American observer, has attended the Euro- 
pean meetings. But the Canadian Government support a 
far stronger form of association. They believe in a North 
Atlantic Regional Alliance. The United States and Canada 
would be joined by treaty for a period of years with the 
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Brussels Pact nations and, if possible, the Scandinavian 
nations as well. The matter has been discussed with the 
State Department at the Ambassadorial level by Canada, 
Britain and the other Brussels Pact nations. There is growing 
support both in official circles and Congress for the idea. If 
created, it could encompass and formalise the E.R.P. type of 
American military support. It would enormously strengthen 
the democratic nations’ feeling of security because of its 
implications. America, as a member, is associated with the 
Pan-American Regional Defence Pact, which would thus be 
drawn into relationship with the North Atlantic Allies. 
Canada and Britain, through their membership, would link 
it with the British Commonwealth. When the British, 
French, Dutch and Belgian Colonial Empires are also taken 
into account, it will be seen that a security network for a 
large area of the world would exist. Neither America nor 
Canada would join a North Atlantic regional agreement to 
support Europe; but because they considered such a step 
necessary for their own security. It would thus come under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, which recognises 
the ‘‘ inherent right of individual and collective self-defence.” 
The security which the United Nations itself was supposed to 
give, but has not been able to give because of the Russian 
use of the veto on the Security Council, could be provided 
despite the veto and outside the Security Council by the 
peaceful democratic nations of the world acting through 
regional instruments. 


POLITICAL UNION 


There is finally the American hope that the Western 
European nations will form some kind of a political union 
as they have formed an economic union in the O.E.E.C. The 
United States could then enter into some form of political 
association with this Western Union. The present Administra- 
tion favour the idea of a Western European Union as broadly 
based as the O.E.E.C., and were definitely disappointed when 
Mr. Attlee, in his correspondence with Mr. Churchill, threw 
cold water on the idea. They do not accept the British 
Government’s contention that such a move would damage the 
prestige and influence of the existing O.E.E.C. or follow the 
British Government’s argument that it is better at present to 
work with the existing Brussels Pact. Many Senators and 
Congressmen wanted some reference to the need for political 
union to be inserted in the Foreign Assistance Act. The 
Administration and Senator Vandenberg kept such a reference 
out as being unsuitable in an economic programme. In one 
of his campaign speeches, however, Governor Dewey asserted 
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that the United States should “use” its foreign aid pro- 
gramme ‘‘ to bring about ” a federation in Western Europe. 
More is likely, therefore, to be heard of the idea. If the 
Western European community of nations could establish 
some institutional organs, the path to future American 
economic, and also military aid, would undoubtedly be made 
smoother, and the likelihood of American political guarantees 
be increased. 


THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


Before the regular session of Congress adjourned, the 
Senate established what Under-Secretary of State Lovett 
termed ‘‘ a unique signpost ” indicating the direction which 
American association with Europe should take. This signpost 
is the Vandenberg resolution adopted by the Senate on June r1 
with only four dissentient votes. In this resolution the Senate 
exercised its constitutional right to ‘‘ advise’ the Executive 
branch of the Government on foreign policy. It laid down the 
limits and established the general outline of a programme 
which it considered the Administration should follow. Before 
any programme is finally adopted it will exercise its parallel 
tight of ‘‘ assent.” Since the resolution was sponsored by a 
Republican, and since it was supported by the overwhelming 
majority of both Democrats and Republicans, it is a bi- 
partisan declaration equally binding upon Mr. Dewey and 
Mr. Truman. 

Its preamble stated that there should be ‘“‘ more effective 
use of the United Nations.”’ The Senate, therefore, resolved 
that the Government should pursue “ the following objectives 
within the United Nations Charter.”” These were: The 
removal of the veto from all but the enforcement chapter of 
the Charter (this would have ruled out every Russian veto to 
date); the development of regional self-defence pacts ; 
American association with such pacts when they were based 
“on continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid ” ; 
making clear American determination to exercise the right of 
individual or collective self-defence under Article 51; efforts 
to implement the Charter obligations to provide for security 
forces and reduce armaments; and finally, if necessary, to 
call a general conference to revise the Charter. 

In explaining this resolution, Senator Vandenberg 
observed: ‘‘ We are embarking upon tremendous efforts to 
help others to help themselves into economic convalescence. 
... Pending this blessed outcome, it is inevitable that 
related questions of physical security should arise. This 
results, and has resulted, in immediate speculation at home 
and abroad regarding our American réle in this collective 
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security base. The pending resolution is the responsible 
answer so far as Congress can presently foresee. It declines 
automatically military alliances (i.e., old style bilateral 
alliances). It declines all peacetime renewals of the old 
open-ended Lend-lease formula. It declines unilateral responsi- 
bility for the fate of Western Europe. . . . It is an answer 
which encourages individual and collective self-defence against 
armed aggression within the Charter and outside the veto.” 
Later in his speech Senator Vandenberg declared that it was 
the belief both of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and of the State Department “‘ that one of the ways in which 
the Charter can be made infinitely more effective without 
the necessity of any amendment is to put this new emphasis 
on regional arrangements.”’ 


THE MOVEMENT OF OPINION 


It is clear that an E.R.P. type of military help for Europe, 
direct participation in a North Atlantic regional pact, or close 
association with a Western European Union would all be 
compatible with the Vandenberg resolution. It was also 
interesting to note that the most sustained opposition to the 
resolution did not come from the isolationist side of the Senate, 
but from those Senators, such as Senator Pepper, who have 


usually defended the policies of Russia. Senator Pepper 
declared that he never contemplated, when he read Article 51, 


ce 


that it could cover “a long-range, premeditated, precon- 
ceived, formally entered into regional military alliance.” 
There was a gross misunderstanding of what the Charter 
contemplated, and the Vandenberg resolution ‘‘ proposes to 
perpetuate and to enlarge the error rather than to arrest and 
circumscribe it.” It was a proposal to wreck the United 
Nations. It was a plan “to prepare the Congress and the 
country eventually for a military alliance between the United 
States and Western Europe.” 

Senator Pepper’s first hypothesis is historically incorrect. 
Article 51 was written into the United Nations Charter at 
San Francisco, after prolonged discussion, to meet the demands 
of the Latin American countries that their regional defence 
treaty of Chapultapec should not be jeopardised. It did 
contemplate a premeditated and formal regional defence 
alliance. His second hypothesis could be correct. The 
resolution may be followed by a military alliance with the 
Western European nations. The general tenor of the debate 
was against any hard and fast alliance and in favour of a less 
precise form of association. But events have moved fast 
since then and Congressional views have changed with them. 


THE MUDDLE IN MALAYA 
By L. D. GAmmans, M.P. 


HE Colonial Office cannot take any legitimate pride in 

its muddling of Malayan affairs since the end of the war. 

First there was the constitutional crisis and now a 
guerilla war which is immobilising a large part of the British 
Army at a time when it is needed to back up our diplomacy 
inEurope. The constitutional issue has now been settled, due 
largely to the tact and patience of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
the Governor-General. But it is worth recalling, if for no 
other reason than that it is a classic example of how not to do 
things. 


A DISASTROUS INITIATIVE 


The underlying idea of the new constitution was a good 
one. Something had to be done to give political representa- 
tion to those Chinese inhabitants of Malaya who had made 
the country their home, and there was everything to be said 
for trying to get some sort of federation of the nine Malay 
States and the three British territories of Singapore, Malacca 
and Penang, which together comprised British Malaya. 

Not by the greatest stretch of imagination could it be 
claimed that there was anything urgent about either of these 
questions, nor had there been any widespread agitation about 
them which would justify changes being made without 
adequate investigation and the fullest consultations. As it 
was, the Malay rulers, whose interests we were bound by 
treaty to safeguard, were asked to surrender their rights and 
status by a high-jacking technique and a “ Sign on the 
dotted line ’’ demand which is quite alien to the immemorial 
British practice in dealing with Asiatic peoples. All this 
happened at a time when the country was trying to get over 
its bewilderment at the surrender of the British in Singapore 
and all the horrors of three and a half years of Japanese 
occupation. 

The results were disastrous: the Malays became poli- 
tically conscious over-night and protested in the strongest 
possible terms. We nearly destroyed in a few weeks a confi- 
dence and friendship which it had taken us eighty years of 
fair and honourable dealing to build up. In the end the new 
constitution had to be withdrawn with considerable loss of 
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face to the Colonial Office and leaving a heritage of deep 
suspicion of British good faith which will not easily be 
eradicated. 

Now we have on our hands a dangerous situation which is 
a combination of an attempted Communist coup, a guerilla 
war and a terrorist campaign. It is, of course, a part of the 
world-wide offensive of the U.S.S.R. against the democracies, 
of which other parts are the situation in Burma, the strikes 
in France, the blockade of Berlin, and in fact all the devilment 
everywhere. Originally, however, this trouble did not start 
as a definite part of Soviet strategy. The Russians are going 
round the world kicking at every door in the hope of finding 
one which is not locked. They certainly found a half-open 
door in Malaya. 


LAWLESSNESS AT A PREMIUM 


Malaya has always had its lawless elements who specialise 
in gang robbery. Towards the end of the Japanese occupa- 
tion large numbers of people, chiefly Chinese, were supplied 
with arms as part of the guerilla campaign without too many 
enquiries being made about the background of the people to 
whom they were given. The rising tides of Asiatic nationalism 
were sweeping Indonesia, French Indo-China and Burma; 
the British seemed in a mood to be “ chattered’”’ out of any 
part of Asia, to be willing to transfer power in the Middle East 
and Asia without the slightest regard to Imperial strategy or 
communications or treaties and obligations to minorities, and 
certainly without pausing to think who would pick up the 
discarded trident. 

It is a mistake to believe, because the Socialist Party in 
Great Britain no longer have a sense of shame at the existence 
of the British Empire or pass resolutions in favour of its dis- 
solution at their Annual Conferences, that there is not 4a 
fundamental difference in the approach of the two great 
political parties to Imperial questions. Conservatives start 
off with an overwhelming sense of pride in what history will 
probably regard as the greatest achievement of the British 
race. They look upon the Empire as a changing but living 
organism and the only league of nations which has ever worked. 
The Socialists, on the other hand, have suddenly realised that 
the Empire is essential to maintain the standard of living of the 
British people. They still cling to the belief that most Colonial 
problems can be solved by doling out Trade Union cards and 
paper constitutions tied up with pink ribbon. They do not 
realise that there must also be the will to govern, a sense of 
Imperial purpose and inspired leadership which will make 4 
reality of Empire unity. Any fool can destroy an empife, 
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but it requires statesmanship to preserve it in a changing 
world. It was against the background of Britain willing and 
almost anxiously reducing her commitments overseas that 
the trouble started in Malaya. 

In Burma we have transferred power to men who had 
helped lead the Japanese Army into the country, and appar- 
ently had no compunction in abandoning the Chins, Karens, 
and Kachins, who stood by us in the dark days. These events 
had not gone unnoticed in Malaya. Why should not the 
Malayan Communists be equally rewarded and what benefit 
was mty to accrue to those who loyally stood by the British 
again ! 


BLUNDERING IN WHITEHALL 


Two charges are laid against the Colonial Office in their 
handling of the Malayan situation. The first is that they 
failed to foresee what was likely to happen, and the second 
that when it did happen the situation was not met with firm- 
ness or with force. For eighteen months past every public 
man in the country and every responsible newspaper warned 
the Government of growing lawlessness. For some reason the 
Government did two things for which it is difficult to find the 
slightest excuse. They suspended the registration of secret 
societies, though these societies have always tended towards 
terrorism, and they abolished the banishment of people who 
abused the hospitality which Malaya offered them. The 
_ of freedom to secret societies and the abolition of 
anishment would have been debatable at any time: under 
the disturbed conditions of to-day it was a supreme act of 
folly, especially as the country was short of experienced 
administrators and trained police. 

It is only during the past few months that the Govern- 
ment seems to have taken the situation at all seriously. 
Rubber planters and tin miners were being murdered. In 
this campaign of terrorism the Chinese suffered worse even 
than the Europeans. Dr. Ong, one of the Chinese members of 
the Legislative Council, was murdered in cold blood. It sud- 
denly became apparent that the Malayan administration was 
desperately short of arms. Considering the large stock of 
weapons which we must have possessed at the end of the war 
there could be no greater proof of the fact that the Colonial 
Office was caught napping in Malaya. The terrorism went on 
for some months before we were told that arms and radio 
equipment were being flown out and that the disbanded 
Palestine Constabulary were being invited to serve in the Far 
East. During all this time there were cases of police posts 

ing over-run owing to lack of ammunition and planters and 
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tin miners were expected to carry on in lonely and isolated 
spots without adequate protection. But for their cool courage 
and endurance the whole economy of the country would have 
collapsed. 


BRITAIN’S DIFFICULTIES 


The new High Commissioner for the Malayan Federation, 
Sir Henry Gurney, has just arrived in the country. He took 
the place of Sir Edward Gent, who was killed in the aeroplane 
disaster at Northolt in July. Sir Henry comes new to the 
country, and that in the circumstances is probably an asset, 
especially in view of his wide experience in other parts of the 
Empire. It is no use pretending, however, that this trouble 
can be stamped out easily or quickly. To start with, the 
British are always under a great handicap in fighting guerilla 
wars or putting down terrorism for the simple reason that by 
tradition and temperament we cannot adopt the only methods 
which are really effective in this type of struggle. The South 
African War dragged on for nearly two years, although the 
British forces must have outnumbered the Boers by nearly 
ten to one. The Arab Rebellion in Palestine in 1937 taxed 
the efforts of two complete British divisions, and in the recent 
troubles in that country we had nearly 100,000 men in the 
field. Malaya is especially difficult because a large part of it 
is still virgin jungle and terrorists can disappear in a matter of 
minutes. Success will only be attained in so far as the military 
commanders adopt unorthodox methods and make full use 
of Malays and Dyaks who have a special knowledge of jungle 
craft. 

The other difficulty is to get the co-operation of the local 
inhabitants, especially of the Chinese. There seem to have 
been frequent instances of rubber planters and others being 
murdered close to Chinese villages without anyone being 
prepared to give any information about the crime. This is 
partly due to the normal Chinese reluctance to get mixed up 
in things which do not concern them, but is also owing to the 
fact that the Government has yet to regain the full confidence 
of the Malayan peoples generally. British prestige naturally 
suffered when Malaya was overrun by the Japanese, and the 
palsied hands which have been guiding our affairs since then 
have done nothing to raise it. The Administration will get 
the support and co-operation of the people when it is obvious 
that the British do not intend to be either driven or talked 
out of Malaya, and that they have the will to govern and to 
restore law and order. 

On the other hand, the trouble in the country is luckily m 
no sense a national or nationalistic uprising. The Malays 
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certainly do not wish the British to leave the country, because 
they know that this would quickly lead to their complete 
domination by the Chinese. The vast majority of the Chinese, 
too, value the law and order which British rule has brought 
and only want to be left in peace to live their lives and to 
make money. 

There is, however, one urgent question upon which it is 
hoped a decision will soon be reached. Since the trouble in 
Malaya has now been officially described by the Governor- 
General as an insurrection there is some doubt as to the extent 
to which insurance policies both on life and property can be 
enforced. The Government has been strongly pressed to 
make some declaration on this subject and if necessary to 
provide the extra cover required. Even in a comparatively 
small matter of this sort there has been the usual delay and 
vacillation. 


THE COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE 


Events in Malaya cannot, of course, be divorced from the 
world-wide offensive of Russian Communism. The stronger 
the resistance which the men of the Kremlin encounters to 
their expansionist plans for Europe, the further will they 
strive to extend their activities in Asia. The Russian Embassy 
in Bankok is reported to have a staff of over two hundred, and 
it is probably from this centre that most of the activities in 
South-East Asia are being directed. In Indonesia an inde- 
pendence movement which sprang from pure nationalism is 
now becoming more and more indistinguishable from Com- 
munism. Burma before long may well be a puppet state of 
Russia on the Indian Ocean. In Malaya itself the Russians 
are certainly getting good value from the help and encourage- 
ment they are giving to the terrorists, who are estimated not 
to exceed five thousand men. 

How is all this likely to end ? With the British forces now 
in the country it should be possible to stamp out terrorism 
within a reasonable space of time. There will certainly be 
something drastically wrong if it-is not stamped out. But the 
nerve centre of all this trouble is not in Asia: it is in Europe. 
And until Russian expansionism by means of armed force 
and through the medium of Fifth Columns is halted by a 
show-down, trouble will continue to break out, if not in 
Malaya again, certainly in other parts of the Colonial Empire. 


JUNGLE FIGHTING IN MALAYA 
A PRACTICAL PLAN 
By W. Hartey NEIL 


O those unacquainted with Malaya it is not easy to 

understand why the terrorists operating against law- 

abiding citizens of all races there are so successful in 
their murderous attacks. The country is only about the size 
of England; but lying as it does just north of the equator 
within the tropical rainbelt, it is covered all the year round 
with vegetation of varying density. About 70 per cent. is 
primitive forest and the remainder, consisting mostly of the 
settled areas, is profuse in cultivated vegetation or secondary 
jungle. 

The physical characteristics of the terrain are also impor- 
tant. A range of mountains with Gunang Korbu (7,160 feet) 
the highest point, forms a solid backbone which divides the 
country into two unequal parts; the larger, less developed, 
on the east and the smaller, well developed, with modern 
towns and a network of good roads and railway, on the west. 
Similar smaller ranges run parallel to the main range in places 
with minor isolated spurs. The highest known mountain is 
Gunang Tahan (7,186 feet), forming part of a range on the 
north-eastern side between Pahang and Kelantan. These 
vast mountainous areas of the interior contain most of the 
primary jungle ; an uninterrupted vegetation of huge trees, 
shrubs, bushes, underwood, creepers, climbing plants and 
trailing vines bound together in many places by rattans and 
huge rope-like hanging roots. 

It is normally impossible to force a way through this 
tangled growth without the aid of a wood-cutting knife, 
known to Malayans as a parang. Even the tigers, elephants, 
deer, pigs and other denizens of the jungle move over well- 
worn game tracks. At the lower elevations large areas of 
bamboo occur, particularly near rivers, whilst along the low- 
lying, swampy portions of the west coast mangrove grows in 
profusion. ringing the settled areas of towns, villages, 
mines and rubber estates, and the roads and railway, is the 
secondary jungle; the dense, stunted growth, that quickly 
arises after the primary jungle has been felled and cleared by 
man and the land then left to its own devices. The whole 
country, excepting Singapore and Penang, is therefore 4 
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perfect paradise for well-armed bandits depending for their 
success On ambushes and quick get-aways. Singapore and 
Penang being comparatively small, well-developed islands, 
are amenable to effective police control. 

It is not generally known that at the outbreak of war in 
Malaya in 1941 a hasty attempt was made by the British 
military command to train and organise parties of Asians led 
by Europeans to act as guerillas behind the Japanese lines 
as they advanced down the peninsula. The officer in charge 
of this scheme was Colonel Spencer Chapman, who remained 
behind in the jungle with the guerillas, mostly Chinese, during 
almost the whole of the three and a half years of the Japanese 
occupation. A very interesting description of his experiences 
is given in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 
January, 1948, with a map showing the positions of main 
tracks and guerilla camps over the area he covered. 

It is noticeable that in spite of the reputation of the 
Japanese as jungle fighters, Colonel Spencer Chapman does 
not record that they ever made a well-organised, compre- 
hensive attack on the guerilla camps during the whole of this 
period. There were sporadic assaults on some centres, but 
never a serious attempt to master the guerillas as a whole. 
To keep them in check the Japanese relied on reprisals and 
threats of reprisals upon local inhabitants in the affected areas 
on the assumption they were in league with the guerillas. 
These sometimes took the form of wholesale massacre of 
people in villages which, naturally, acted as a strong deterrent 
to guerilla activities. 


TRAINING AND ARMS 


Since 1895, when Hugh Clifford and Duff, the Police 
Officer, successfully hunted the Pahang rebels taking refuge 
in Trengganu and Kelantan until the Japanese invasion in 
1941, Government forces have generally succeeded in hunting 
down terrorists who have taken to the jungle. The success of 
the pursuit method in the past was largely due to the 
superiority of numbers and arms, for the pre-war criminals 
Were unorganised and relied mainly on the knife or parang, 
any firearms they possessed usually being of the sawn-off 
shotgun variety, or the odd, stolen, revolver. To-day the 
position is different. The miscreants are reported to be about 
five thousand strong, well organised, well armed, and operating 
in small bands from Kelantan in the north to Johore in the 
south. 


Towards the end of his narrative Colonel Spencer Chapman 
mentions that in 1945 Liberators were daily dropping liaison 
officers and stores to the guerillas in the jungle, and that ‘ by 
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the time the surrender came, there were fifty wireless sets 
sending out information night and day from the Malayan 
jungle and more than three hundred men had been dropped 
and a vast amount of weapons and stores. There were three 
thousand five hundred guerillas fully armed and trained and 
as many more trained as reserves.’ This may explain why 
it is the Chinese terrorists now operating in Malaya are so 
well armed and organised. It may also suggest that many of 
the present bandits are from these anti-Japanese guerillas 
and that, having learnt the power of modern weapons in 
such conditions, coupled with the comparative immunity from 
ence during the Japanese régime, they now find it 

ard to throw up their exciting occupation and lead normal, 
honest, hard-working lives. They are probably using the 
tracks and camps established during the Japanese occupation, 
and when the position becomes too dangerous for them, they 
either retreat to the main camps in the interior or throw 
away their weapons and mingle with the law-abiding inhabi- 
tants of the settled areas. 

In these circumstances the old method of the direct 
pursuit may not be adequate, and it is suggested that new 
tactics, calculated to paralyse or destroy the guerillas’ present 
command of surprise and ambush, are necessary. How are 
these to be developed ? 


‘* FERRET FORCE ”’ 


The first essential is a strong infantry force trained to 
fight and live in the jungle; a force capable of beating the 
bandits at their own game. It is therefore gratifying to 
notice from a report in The Times of September 27 last that, 
at least, such troops are beginning to operate in what is known 
as ‘‘ Ferret Force’”’ groups. These groups are reported as 
operating independently ; each group consisting of four 
teams with a group headquarters, and each team composed 
of eleven men with three or more civilians, commanded by a 
man selected for his knowledge of the country. Presumably, 
group headquarters for the teams are situated outside the 
jungle, and the teams carry their own provisions or employ 
porters for the purpose. If this be so, then a team’s range of 
operations is limited, and even if very many teams afe 
employed covering a large area, they may not be capable ofa 
sustained offensive. It is true that they could call by wireless 
for supplies to be dropped to them from the air, as was done 
recently in Kelantan, but there would be occasions whet 
their position could not be given accurately and the support 
ing aircraft might not find them. _ 

I suggest that these jungle fighting troops could be placed 
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on equal terms with the guerillas if they were grouped in 
larger teams and provided with fortified bases or camps of 
their own inside the jungle from which to operate, in addition 
to those outside the jungle in the settled areas. These jungle 
bases could be supplied from river transport or from the air ; 
preferably by the latter method as it confers speed, secrecy 
and freedom from molestation en route. The selection of 
sites for such bases would depend upon the position of tracks 
and camps used by the guerillas and the proximity to them of 
suitable clearings or open spaces. Here a system of aeroplane 
connaissances may give valuable information. The best 
time for these would be about one hour before darkness 
descends, when rice is about to be cooked for the evening 
meal and trails of smoke emerging from tree tops in remote 
aweas may suggest a collection of guerillas. In the early 
mornings a ground mist usually covers the valleys and low- 
ying hills, persisting until about 9 a.m. when it begins to rise 
under the heat of the sun and disperse in clouds, so making 
visibility from the air to the ground difficult. 

The north-east monsoon breaks about the beginning of 
November and heavy rain continues intermittently, flooding 
tivers and low-lying areas, until the following March. This 
priod of the jungle’s greatest inhospitality may be difficult 
for guerilla and “‘ Ferret Force ’’ operations and should allow 
the Government time to plan a major offensive for the ensuing 
pring, designed to sweep the guerillas from their jungle 
hide-outs. By then, a large force of infantry jungle fighters 
should be ready to operate over a large area to a co-ordinated 
plan. It is suggested this plan should envisage the force being 
subdivided into suitably sized units who would enter the 
jungle from many different points, with objectives well 
within the limit of each unit’s endurance judged by the 
amount of supplies carried. These objectives may be known 
guerilla camps, or pre-determined sites for new Government 
amps or bases ; but all operations to achieve them would be 
made in co-operation with the Air Force. 

When the units had reached their goals and consolidated 
their positions, they would announce the fact by wireless to 
military headquarters who would arrange for them to be 
supplied with further requirements in men and materials 
fom the air. The different units could also get into wireless 
communication with each other. Military headquarters 
which, presumably, would be in the settled area) would then 
be in a position to direct subsequent operations over the 
whole affected area, so that its forces outside the jungle 
attacking the guerillas would have the support of its forces 
inside the jungle moving to the same area by direction. Such 
synchronisation would tend to lessen the chance of the guerillas 
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successfully ambushing the attacking force moving towards 
them from the settled area. 


THE TEACHING OF EXPERIENCE 


These tactics were used on a small scale by the present 
writer some years ago when transporting money from the 
settled area to a camp many miles inside the jungle and in 
close proximity to an area exposed to the depredations of 
dacoits from Siam. It is believed that a comprehensive, 
co-ordinated, combined operation along the lines suggested 
would have the effect over a period of undermining the 
organisation and morale of the guerillas and causing their 
final collapse. 

Objections may be raised that isolated camps in the jungle 
may tempt the guerillas to concentrate larger forces against 
them and overwhelm them one by one. The answer to that is 
that large concentrations of the insurgents are the targets 
most desired and the most difficult to find under present 
guerilla tactics. If the imsurgents could be persuaded to 
muster in very large numbers for the attack, then Govern- 
ment aircraft could deal with them effectively, besides being 
able to bring reinforcements to any beleaguered garrison. 
There is also the possibility of ground troops from other 
bases being moved against the attackers. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that up to the present 
the guerillas base their main hope of success upon the belief 
that Government forces are quite incapable of undertaking a 
sustained offensive against them when once they are well 
inside the jungle. Until this is demonstrated to be false by 
a campaign somewhat on the lines suggested, there may he 
little hope of peace in Malaya. Asians have great respect for 
physical strength, courage and endurance ; and they admire 
those, particularly of European race, who demonstrate these 
qualities in successfully overcoming the rigours of the jungle. 
They also understand the power of modern weapons, having 
witnessed the eclipse of British might during the Japanese 
invasion of Malaya. The guerillas must therefore be con- 
scious of the risks they run and, having sought to intimidate 
the Malayan Government by force, will now only submit to 
greater force ; which is the eternal law of the jungle that 
harbours them. 


SOM 


WHITHER IN AFRICA? 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE GOLD COAST REPORT 
By ELsPpETH HUXLEY 


OLD COAST officials have often been asked, not without 

envy, how their part of the world managed to avoid 

the political troubles that nowadays bedevil the 
colonial scene, how it was that relations between black and 
white appeared so easy. Observers remarked on the contrast 
with Nigeria, plagued by strikes, an anti-European press, 
demands for immediate self-government. That was before 
lst February and March, when serious riots in Accra and 
other centres blew the lid off with a bang, and revealed within 
awitches’ brew differing in no major respect from the contents 
of many other colonial pots in various stages of bubble. 

The report of the Commission * sent out to investigate 
detailed all the familiar ingredients ; a fiery press, an im- 
patient intelligentsia, profound suspicion of official motives, 
an association bent on immediate self-rule, a clash of interests 
between traditional chiefs at the head of peasant peoples and 
“educated men ”’ of the towns, rampant demagogues, rising 
costs of living, a swelling population, widespread poverty and 
ignorance. Here are the newts’ eyes and adders’ forks of that 
witches’ brew that simmers, or may soon simmer, from 
Mombasa to Accra, from Kampala to Livingstone ; and we 
see now that even the Gold Coast, with its comparatively 
lng record of Mission endeavour, material prosperity and 
racial goodwill, is not exempt. 


THE WESTERNISED AFRICAN 


The three Commissioners attributed the discontent to many 
causes, for the most part economic. Such troubles—rising 
costs of living, shortage of consumer goods and so on—are 
common to-day throughout the world; and when, as in 
colonial Africa, ultimate authority is in the hands of an alien 
Power, it is not in the least surprising that resentment should 
take the form of an attempt to shake off that authority, 
especially when one considers that the great mass of the 
people still lives in ignorance of the modern world and its 


* Report of the Commission of Enquiry into Disturbances in the Gold 
Coast. Colonial No. 231, 1948, 2s. 6d. net. 
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economic complications, and as a rule believes implicitly 
every accusation hurled against “ the bosses” by the men it 
most respects, namely those Africans, still in a tiny minority, 
who have achieved a Western type of education. 

Were these Westernised Africans on the side of the 
Government all might be well, but many of them are not, and 
that is the very crux of the problem. They are against us 
because (to put things very briefly) like most men they want 
power, not for their children or grandchildren but for them- 
selves, here and now. They want the jobs that carry power, 
prestige and pay, from the Governor’s downwards ; they want 
to turn us out, if necessary by force, to get them ; and to this end 
they are not above misleading and confusing the mass of their 
ignorant fellows so as to stir up racial and even revolutionary 
feeling. 

A typical example of this technique is described in the 
report. The cocoa industry, on which the Gold Coast’s pros- 
perity depends, is threatened by a virus disease called 
Swollen Shoot, which, if allowed to spread at the present rate, 
will wipe out every cocoa tree in the country within 20 years. 
The only known way to halt this infection is to cut down 
diseased cocoa trees. This was in fact begun in August, 1945, 
the owners of the cut-out trees of course being compensated ; 
between that date and the end of 1947, some 2% million 
trees were cut without trouble. Then opposition began, 
violence was used and by April, 1948, the cutting-out policy 
had to be “suspended.” “In our view,” says the report, 
“ this opposition was to a great extent politically inspired.” 

Inspiration took the form of spreading rumours that the 
British had sold the Gold Coast to America and were destroy- 
ing the cocoa “to avoid competition,” or that the United 
Africa Company was starting plantations elsewhere and getting 
the trees eliminated for the same reason. This technique of 
rumour plus intimidation has been used in exactly the same 
way and for the same purposes in East Africa, for example 
to stop voluntary soil conservation. It is a measure of the 
lack of African trust in British intentions that the Commission 
should have suggested, and the Government agreed, to the 
calling-in of a panel of foreign scientists to convince the cocoa- 
growers that no other way exists of checking the disease. 

Consciously or unconsciously—probably a bit of both— 
the power-seekers’ aim is so to ‘ate and undermine admini- 
stration that the Government is forced to abdicate in favour 
of an African clique. (A shadow-cabinet was, in fact, formed 
in the Gold Coast to take over from a prostrate Government.) 
If, in the process, they ruin the country and starve their 
fellows, that is something that cannot be helped, and some- 
thing that they do not really believe will happen. In the last 
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resort, they feel, the British would not allow starvation ; 
in any case, these dire prophesies are mere threats made by 
the ruling Power to serve its own ends ; let us get on with 
the job of ousting the alien who, after all, has repeatedly said 
that he means to go. In the eyes of many African literates, 
the European appears as a sot-disant angel with a flaming 
sword standing between his people and an earthly paradise. 

To blame the Africans for their attitude seems futile and 
unjust—and no less so to praise them. Moral judgments, 
surely, do not enter in. Tickle a dog’s tummy and he will 
jerk his legs ; govern people, and they will covet the sweets of 
authority ; neither reaction is in itself virtuous or evil. The 
desire for power, for self-assertion, is almost as deep and 
fundamental a human urge as that of sex or self-preservation. 
In the old African society, it was well provided for. African 
chiefs, despots, tyrants, kings, had power in plenty, if seldom 
absolute. We circumscribed it ; now the new African wants 
power of the new kind, with files and memoranda and 
minutes for insignia instead of charms and skulls and fetishes. 
His methods of seeking it may be unscrupulous and cruel, but 
that, surely, has been the case in all lands throughout history, 
and was never more so than it is to-day. 


BRITISH AIMS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


Well, then, what is to be done about it ? Must the African 
intelligentsia be always antagonists of the ruling Power ? Or 
can African suspicion of our motives be dispelled? If the 
tuled, by a law of nature, must always seek to wrest power 
from the rulers, how much of it should we hand over now, 
or next week, or next year? Should we hand it all over and 
be done with it ? If we do, what will become of the ninety-nine 
unsophisticated peasants and labourers left to the mercy of 
the one Westernised, town-dwelling merchant or lawyer ? 
Do we hold on to the African Colonies because we wish to 
exploit them ourselves, or because we wish to prevent the 
exploitation of the ninety-nine by the one ? And how in fact 
can we hold on, if this potent minority, gaining the ear of the 
—: consistently opposes and traduces us? Are these 
troubles and disturbances mere growing pains or are they 
something more ominous, cracks in the structure that suggest 
faulty foundations, the beginnings of the collapse of an edifice 
built on sand? These are the real, unsolved problems strewn 
over the colonial scene to-day. 

To seek an answer we must ask another question : how did 
our policy come to be? We know its definition. It is to 
guide the colonial peoples towards self-government within the 
Commonwealth in the shortest possible time. From the first 
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we have stressed the political aspect, but lately we have added 
the rider that people cannot be thought fit for self-government 
so long as the majority are ignorant, illiterate, poverty- 
stricken and diseased. A certain level of material well-bein 

and education is the prerequisite of self-rule. What that level 
is, we have not defined, but it cannot be very high, judging 
by events—universal suffrage and responsible, or near- 
responsible, government in Ceylon and Jamaica, for example, 
where illiteracy and poverty cannot be much less widespread 
than in West Africa. 

In passing, it seems strange that we should have dwelt so 
much on self-government as if it were some wonderful new 
prize, when, of course, it existed all over Africa, and had done 
for thousands of years, until (in most places) about 50 years 
ago. Most African tribes and kingdoms had self-government, 
from Buganda to Benin, as all human communities do, left 
to their own devices—or, indeed, communities of bees or 
buffaloes. There is nothing in the least remarkable about 
self-government ; and if our aim was merely to introduce it, 
we could do so to-morrow, at least temporarily, by simply 
packing up. What we really mean, of course, is that we want 
to introduce democratic self-government, which is quite a 
different thing, and that we wish the democratic States, once 
left to themselves, to follow certain standards of behaviour. 

Yet democracy, as we know (or should know by this time) 
is a most difficult form of government to work, and makes very 
exacting demands on its protagonists. So difficult is it that 
even people of the sophistication of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had to abandon it, and great and intelligent nations 
like the Germans and French appear unable, or barely able, 
to operate it ; and a great many other peoples, surely not less 
wise or civilised or self-disciplined than Africans, such as the 
Russians and Chinese and Arabs, have not even attempted to 
practise it politically. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of recent times 
is that a people so experienced and mature as the British 
should have so calmly made this startling and apparently 
quite unfounded assumption—that representative govern- 
ment, a fruit of the classical-Christian tree of belief in 
individual responsibility, should be able, at least without a 
long, slow and often precarious period of acclimatisation, to 
germinate and flourish in the soil of tropical Africa, a soil 
hitherto quite untilled and clearly enervating, where scarcely 
one of the conditions needed for its growth seems to exist. We 
have simply willed this to happen, and proceeded to build a 
policy on the assumption that our will must be omnipotent. 

To say this is not in the least to denigrate the qualities 
possessed by Africans. Perhaps they will, in the event, make 
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a success of this particular form of government ; and perhaps 
their talents lie in other directions.. We do not know. An 
aptitude for political democracy is no criterion of virtue or 

eatness. Was our own country inferior in the days of 
. Queen Elizabeth ? Are the French a greater nation now than 
“| they were under Napoleon ? Would the Romans of Augustus’ 
® | time bow to their descendants of to-day? It is to be hoped 
that no African will take umbrage at the suggestion that we 
q | have as yet no way of telling whether or no the form of 
. government practised in our Northern European islands at 
the time of their decline as a world Power will prove to be 


. the one most suited to future African conditions, tempera- 
e | ments and needs. 

rs - 

t, CONSCIENCE AND EXPEDIENCY 


Such bold assumptions have been shaped by the course of 
it | OU recent history. When, at the time of the American 
rs Revolution, we discovered that our overseas Colonies would 
ly § father break away from the Empire than continue to be ruled 
Q! from London, and that they had the strength to do so, we 
learnt our lesson, and gave to the next batch of colonies 
with a gesture what we believed they would otherwise have 


© | seized by force. And so the Dominions became self- 
e) governing, and yet remained under the Crown. It appeared 
that, more or less by accident, we had hit on a formula which 


providentially satisfied the political aspirations of the North 
q | European emigrants who had set up on their own, and which 
at the same time held the Empire peaceably together. 

It was only natural that we should apply this wonderfully 
successful new formula to the quite different conditions and 
he | (cumstances of that part of the Empire consisting, not of 
to | North European emigrants, but of Asiatic and African races, 
some of whom, the Asiatics, had ancient and distinct civilisa- 
tions of their own, while others, the Africans, had only a 
sh | Primitive kind of life and culture. This we did without any 
ly conscious forethought or planning. We never sat down to 

decide whether this form of political organisation would, in 
in fact, suit Indians and Burmese, Negroes and Bantu, as it had 

suited the British who became Australians and the French 
te who became Canadians. We did it in a characteristically 
oil British way, because it had worked before, and because it 
ly saved us the trouble of trying to think of something else. 
We Moreover, about this time our conscience began to bother 
1a | US about the propriety of ruling other races at all. This 
nt, | ational conscience was first shaken by the disclosures of the 

slave-trade abolitionists, and it has never really recovered. 
Ever since, there has been an emotional link between the idea 
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of slavery and the coloured races, especially Africans ; and, 
even to-day, this tie-up quite unconsciously directs the out- 
look of many people towards African affairs. We feel— 
again quite unconsciously, as a rule—that some sort of 
reparation is due. 

This feeling that it is somehow wrong for us, who have the 
guilt of the slave-trade in our souls, to govern other races, and 
especially black races, encountered the idea of Dominion 
Status and the Commonwealth coming, as it were, from 
another direction. The two notions were made for each other. 
Union was complete. Those in whom the guilt-complex was 
strongest embraced with greatest fervour this notion of 
applying the self-government formula to the black as well as 
to the white parts of the Empire. And from this union our 
colonial policy was born. It came into the world as an infant 
Messiah who would absolve us from the sin of governing 
others without loss of face, on the contrary with a gain in 
face, since we should become the first imperial Power in 
history to follow a truly altruistic policy and of our own 
free-will to lay aside the imperial crown. Thus our policy was 
not the product of reason and logic but, as is so much more 
usual in human affairs, of emotion plus expediency ; at bottom 
it was not designed to meet the needs and potentialities of 
the colonial peoples, but, in negative fashion, to resolve our 
own dilemma: to provide us with a graceful way out of a 
responsibility we no longer wished to bear. 

In some ways, of course, this policy matches the needs of 
the colonial peoples. Political independence is always attrac- 
tive, especially to those who mean to form the ruling class. 
In other directions, however, it ignores some of the stub- 
bornest realities of the colonial scene. It ignores, to start 
with, the fact of disunity, the divisions of race, faith and 
custom from which few colonies of importance are exempt. 


THE EAst AFRICAN COMPLEX 


This internal disjunction is most obvious in Palestine and 
Malaya, but Eastern Africa provides another classic example. 
Here we have four major racial groups—African, Indian, 
European and Arab—and, within them, subsidiary clefts, 
tribal among the Africans and religious among the Asiatics. 
Real self-government in East Africa must presuppose 4 
permanent, stable and reasonably amicable political balance 
between these groups, a sort of racial coalition indefinitely 
prolonged. It presupposes a legislature on which all four 
races are represented, but on which no one race dominates oF 
attempts to subjugate the others. Is this even remotely 
possible, given the facts of human nature in all parts of the 
world? The British Government has shown quite clearly 
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that it-does not believe such a happy state would be achieved 
if the European group was to be given control, and for this 
reason has consistently refused “ self-government” to the 
Kenya settlers, holding that the political ascendency of the 
white group would imply the abuse of the black. Is there any 
reason to suppose that the African group would, given 
ascendency, behave any differently ? That they would show 
more Magnanimity, tolerance, wisdom, forgiveness and self- 
discipline than any other group of human beings has ever 
shown, so far as we know, in political history ? 

Very well, we may say ; Africans are in the great majority, 
and they must therefore, in the long run, work their will with 
the minorities, whatever that will may be. It is all very well 
for the Whitehall Government to say that, but would the 
minorities agree? Can one see the Europeans, for example, 
agreeing to live under any sort of self-governing African State 
that we can visualise, or being permitted todo so ? Supposing 
Europeans were bought or forced out, what would the fast- 
multiplying Indians do? Africans may have numbers on 
their side, but Indians have capital, a strangle-hold on trade 
and a superior measure of industry and persistence. They 
have, too, political ambitions. They have more than once 
claimed East Africa as the natural outlet for the sub- 
continent’s frighteningly prolific peoples. Locally-born 
Indians are East Africans and cannot be expelled, nor will they 
agree to be dominated. Some are at this moment engaged in 
a clever campaign to win over and control the more fervent Afri- 
can leaders on the basis of an anti-European front. Few Africans 
have the political acumen to see the trap. Yet, should the Euro- 
pean go, it would be the Indian and not the African who 
might step into possession of the promised land. Whitehall 
may draw up a hundred constitutions, but it is the will and 
capacities of the men on the spot that will shape events. 

Time may one day blend these diverse peoples with their 
hostile faiths into one, as English, Scots and Welsh have been 
blended ; but time is needed, and there’s the rub. How much 
time have we got ? 


“Witt It Last My TIME? ” 


We, on our side, have always assumed that our self- 
imposed task would be a slow and gradual one, taking, 
literally, centuries, as we have taken in this country—if indeed 
we can be said to have achieved as yet a stable and intelligent 
democracy. Centuries—how would that sound to the 
political leaders of the Gold Coast, or of any other African 
country ? It sounds ridiculous even in Whitehall. Already 
the question most often asked by young Englishmen thinking 
of a career in the Colonial Service is: ‘‘ Will it last my time ? ”’ 
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We must distinguish here between two quite separate things : 
how long it would in fact take to train a whole people to 
govern themselves reasonably well according to our standards, 
and how long we shall be given by forces rapidly getting out 
of control. The one must be reckoned in centuries, the other 
in decades. 

Without a pause for consolidation, it is becoming clear, the 
powers of colonial politicians cannot fail to outstrip both their 
own capacities and the political awareness of their people. 
What happens then is well-known, and is thus expressed in the 
Gold Coast report: ‘“‘ We have no reason to suppose that 
power in the hands of a small literate minority would not be 
used to exploit the illiterate majority in accordance with the 
universal pattern of what has happened elsewhere throughout 
the world.”’ Exploitation, corruption and oppression : that 
is the unholy trinity to whom, as many fear, the British will 
hand over their authority. And so we bank now on appease- 
ment, the last card in the pack. Every riot and strike is 
swiftly followed (as the Gold Coast riots have been) by an 
increase in African political powers. We all know the fate 
of that policy in Europe. Will it be otherwise in Africa? 
Is human nature so very different between Capricorn and 
Cancer ? 


THE SPECTRE OF COMMUNISM 


Yet how comfortless is the seat of the realist! There 
enthroned, he must observe appetite to grow with what it 
feeds on, and prophesy that the inner circle of power-seekers 
—or liberators—will not be satisfied until an African directs 
every branch of government and sits in every Government 
House. Why should they? That is our promise to them. 
Our realist will be forced to add that this will happen long 
before we think the time is ripe; and he may, from his 
spiky seat, discern a spectre lurking close at hand: a spectre 
some deride and some exaggerate, but a spectre none the less, 
and with the head of Karl Marx underneath an arm. 

That Communism has begun its infiltration into Africa 
none now denies. Because the scale is small, the matter may 
be minimised; yet events in Burma and Malaya should 
promote a more realistic view. The United Kingdom now 
receives a growing number of African students, many of them 
destined to return to key positions; and beyond doubt 
Communists in this country have control of some of the 
organisations with which they naturally come into touch, and 
successfully indoctrinate some of the students with Marxist- 
Leninist dogma. A few thoroughly indoctrinated Africans 
are now being sent back as missionaries. 
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Such a one, perhaps, was the secretary of the United Gold 
Coast Convention, which, says the Commission’s report, ‘‘ did 
1 not really get down to business, until the arrival of Mr. 

Nkrumah. ... In London he was identified with the West African 
National Secretariat, a body which had for its objects the 
union of all the West African colonies and which still exists. 
It appears to be the precursor of a Union of West African 
Socialist Soviet Republics.” He was also the founder of a 
secret society called ‘‘ The Circle,” with the motto “ service, 
sacrifice, suffering,’ the aim of becoming a “ revolutionary 
vanguard ”’ in the struggle “‘ to create and maintain a Union 
of African Socialist Republics,” and a vow to acknowledge 
him as Leader. 

It may have been a coincidence that a few months after 
Mr. Nkrumah’s arrival the first organised violence took place ; 
it may have been a coincidence that, on the other side of the 
continent, the arrival of another able African with Com- 
munist affiliations was followed by the first secretly-planned 
and well-organised general strike. On the other hand our 
realist, surveying the scene, might without sensationalism 
perceive the hand of the professional organiser at work. 
Communism may have started in a small way, but all starts 
are small, and it would indeed be strange if Cominform 
planners overlooked so great an opportunity as may be 
found in Africa, with its growing importance to the Western 
Powers. 

Here is another new factor, perhaps the most potent of all. 
When our policy was launched, we assumed not only that the 
intelligentsia would be our allies, but that we should have the 
field to ourselves. No rival attractions to the prospect of 
democratic self-government within the Commonwealth were 
envisaged. It never occurred to us that another tent might 
be pitched opposite our own and a rival barker, with much 
less respect for truth and a much less gentlemanly manner, 
proceed to invite the people in. “Step up, comrades and 
workers,” cries this rival. “‘ Step up and see the greatest, the 
most stupendous, the most thrilling show on earth! See the 
white man who’s lorded it over all creation brought down to 
eat the dust, see the toiling black folk of Africa seated on his 
golden throne! Is the white man rich? Does he ride in big 
cars, live in fine houses, wear fresh clothes every day ? 
Would you like to be as rich and powerful ? And why not ? 
It’s your country, isn’t it? Doesn’t he squeeze every cent 
of his wealth from you? Step up, step up, and see the 
African give the orders and live like a gentleman while the 
white man slinks off home with his tail between his legs.” 
Who, in the world, could resist such blandishments ? Who 
would not—and who will not—step into that alluring marquee? 
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And yet many keep away. We could make no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Gold Coast, or of any other African colony, is as yet 
disaffected and anxious for our immediate departure. Though 
we must here be judges in our own cause, no one who knows 
Africa away from the towns, where perhaps go per cent. of 
the people live, would not affirm that the majority, at present, 
would be dismayed at the Europeans’ departure and the 
advent in their place of lawyers and clerks from the towns. 
By and large, at the head of this majority stand the chiefs: 
some hereditary and some chosen for ability, some educated 
and some illiterate, some Christian and some pagan, young 
and old, progressive and reactionary, stupid and clever, they 
are the backbone, muscles and sinew of administration, and 
represent the orderly progress towards self-government by 
trial and error and based on African tradition as we first 
envisaged it, over and against the centralised, demagogic 
and revolutionary way now called for by the new intelligentsia. 

Yet we are told increasingly that the chiefs are mere 
Government stooges, and that the whole system of local 
government is a reactionary attempt to prop up the powers of 
out-of-date and autocratic old Tories. For the young, 
educated African the pace of local government is indeed far 
too slow. “ Things get to the Lukiko,” said a young Baganda 
editor, referring to the native parliament, ‘‘ and go round and 
round.” They want action, government by edict, compul- 
sion, speed, with themselves, the technicians, in the driver's 
seat. In decentralisation they see both a delaying device and 
a threat to their own powers when (as they hope) they become 
Ministers. The situation may be summed up by saying that 
the British aim is to develop local government in such a way 
that District Officers will become redundant ; but the aim of 
the young literate African is to see African District Officers 
everywhere appointed. They demand the immediate Africani- 
sation of the administration, claims which cannot and should 
not be resisted once men can be found ; yet the handing over 
of powers to an Africanised administration and the eclipse of 
the chiefs and their councils might well, as things are develop- 
ing at present, open the door to the Totalitarian State. 


A study by Mrs. Huxley of the alternatives open to us 
in colonial policy will be published next month.—Editor. 
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TALKS WITH GEORGE MEREDITH * 


By VIscOUNTESS MILNER 


year. During the spring I was living at ‘‘ The Hermitage,”’ 
a little house built quite recently upon a field alongside a 
wood. The field had formerly been a part of Effingham Hill, 
my grandmother’s place in Surrey, and I knew every inch 
of the surrounding country. I led a very quiet life while I 
was there and my great joy and source of happiness during 
an anxious time was that by walking through Polesden Lacy 
I was within three miles of Mr. Meredith’s house at the foot 
of Box Hill. I had known him always, and had loved and 
admired him since my early childhood. Ordinarily when I 
saw him I had not the leisure to write anything down, but 
during this time I had long solitary evenings and when I 
came back home, after one of my visits to Flint Cottage, I 
wrote something of what he had said. At the time, with his 
voice still ringing in my ears, it seemed a very poor reflection 
of him. But forty-four years after it was put on paper I 
catch in it the echo of George Meredith’s glowing talk. 
He had been ill and during February he was living at 
Givons, his son-in-law’s place near Leatherhead. This was 
a further mile beyond the cottage, but, in 1904, we still had 
the use of our legs, and on February 5 I walked over to see 
him. Here is what I wrote of this visit. In this—as well as 
in the following notes—I have added nothing. I have some- 
times cut out a name or a sentence which might hurt some- 
one’s feelings, otherwise the notes are just as they were 
written down after my visit. 


f 1904 I was nursing a child, who was ill during the whole 


February 5, 1904. 

At Givons I found Mr. Meredith sitting in a great chair 
they have given him by the fire. He looked wonderfully well, 
though he deplores the fact that he is still alive. ‘I was 
slipping away peacefully,” he said, “ when a meddlesome 
doctor came and injected something into my arm. I told him 
not to expect gratitude. ‘ Why, I’ve saved your life,’ he said, 
but I said, ‘ What is life when one cannot play a man’s part 
ordo a man’s work ?’’”’ Then he went on, ‘‘ You see, I know 
so much about life, so much about death. I am not afraid to 
go and there is no longer anything to keep me here.” All 
* Copyright. 
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this said with such a wise, kind look, and such simplicity that 
the usual murmur of contradiction would not have been 
possible. I was touched by his pleasure at seeing me. He 
cannot write now, and though he likes best to be alone, he 
likes too to hold to some hand which links with his youth, as 
mine does through my Father. I went into his bedroom. 
My Father’s photograph has accompanied him to Givons. 

He talked a good bit about Army Reform, which he has 
studied for years. I think he knows the military history of 
every war there ever was. I quoted to him the German 
official account of the battle of Colenso, and he was most 
especially delighted with “from this moment the General 
ceased to command and became one of the combatants.” 
Mr. Meredith’s intellect is as keen as ever, but I notice that he 
forgets little things. He talked a little of S. and deplored 
her love of wealth. ‘‘ I am ashamed of her, she stays with 
the Lionel Phillips,” he said laughing, “I loathe all those 
South African millionaires.”” ‘‘ You’re wrong,” I said boldly, 
and told him about some of them, and said I would bring 
Wernher to see him. He listened and asked questions which 
showed how much he had read (treatment of natives, etc,). 
I told him all I knew and he said, “‘ I am very glad to hear 
all this. I should like to see Wernher, only I would rather 
see you alone.” He has the “plain living high thinking” 
standard, and has always avoided rich people, and has perhaps 
been ready to believe they are worse than they are. From 
that we went to Colley’s disastrous campaign, of which, of 
course, he knew every incident. He deplored Campbell 
Bannerman’s speeches during the [Boer] war. “To think 
of stabbing our fellows when they were fighting,’’ he said. 
He talked of Morley and his book [Gladstone], thinks it will 
have a great effect—of course on Morley’s side. 

“‘T see all sides, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ and what all these 
men are driving at and perhaps can’t wholly go with any of | 
them, certainly not with those who are against my country.” 
I felt as he spoke that he was a traveller, soon to leave our 
shores, who can view these things away from all littleness, 
and be kind and understanding to all. 

“ You know,” he said, “‘ we talk of the Germans and their 
superior organisation, but they would never have been what 
they are if Napoleon had not crushed them. We want the 
same tonic. The [Boer] war has hardly touched us.” I asked 
him if he thought that war was essential to the health of a i 
nation, and he said thoughtfully, “If they won’t think | “ 
without it—if the little boy won’t learn his lessons you must 
take his breeches down.” He was interested to hear: that I 
was living alone and was not lonely. “I am never lonely, 
he said, “I have books, I know all that goes on and then 
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Ihave thoughts: but there is a line in the Perseus,” he quoted 
it grandly. “‘ It means, ‘if you dwell alone you find out how 
He § bare is your furniture!’ I don’t think I find that,” he added 
he | deprecatingly, as if it were a boast he was afraid to make. I 
felt the greatness of the man all the time. 


i: When I got home I read what Thackeray says of Swift, 
’ | “Such men have very few equals and they don’t herd with 

ag | those. It is the nature of such lords of intellect to be solitary. 

of | They are in the world, but not of it.” 

* February I9, 1904. 

ral I went over to-day to see Mr. Meredith. I found him 

5” — alone and in excellent form. I told him I was reading Gladstone 


he | and he said he thought it was most admirably done. “It 
ed will be a classic. Gladstone was not really a great man, but he 
ith | had great aptitudes,’ and he ran through them. Finance, 
nse | high standard of public work, public speaking, “ though I 
ly could not for the life of me now read any of his speeches,” 
ing and “‘ though he did not really write well he had volumes of 
ich all kinds in him,’’ much accent on the volumes and an accom- 
2). panying smile! I aired my theory that Gladstone wasn’t 
oar | Teally very interesting. ‘I shouldn’t say that,” said Mr. 
her | Meredith, “‘ a man who had those powers, and used them over 
g” other men 7s interesting, but he was not at all likeable, he 
ps | Was vain, very vain, and always shut up in his narrow religion. 
om I could never have got over that,”’ he added, and told me a 
of 4 little story illustrating Gladstone’s vanity : 

yell Mr. Gladstone was at a thought-reading seance with Cum- 
nk § berland, and when his turn came he said, “I am afraid you 
id. | Will find me a.very difficult subject, Mr. Cumberland.” But 
vill {| on the contrary all his thoughts were read at once, much to 
his visible annoyance. 


ese I spoke about the fiasco in the Ionian Islands. “ Yes,” 
-of | said Mr. Meredith, “‘ all that was absurd. But he was not a 
y.” | great man, he had no imagination. Yet he was something of 
sur | @hero, no one who was not would have started Home Rule.”’ 
55, Mr. Meredith was wonderfully well, longing to get back to 


his cottage. I don’t know what he will say when he finds 
eir | they have done it up! He talked about women’s fine instinct 
hat | for personality and their powers of observation. ‘‘ Women 
the | and poets have this because they are nearer nature.”” ‘‘ Men,” 
ced I observed ‘‘ are most wonderfully obtuse.” ‘“‘ Oh, my dear,” 
fa 4 he exclaimed, “ it’s unspeakable how stupid men are. Wolse- 
ink | ley said to me the other day, ‘ Don’t you think we are rather 
ust | Obtuse?’ ‘ Rather,’ I said, ‘ Rather.’ Why, there is no 
tI § word to fit us!” 

This day he spoke a great deal about Leslie Stephen for 
whom he had a great regard. 
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March 12, 1904. 

I took Mr. Amery over to see Mr. Meredith to-day. He 
was alone and in splendid form. I was afraid he was going to 
spend a great deal of time criticising Joe, but I achieved a 
sortie which broke that thread, and he talked magically for 
an hour about men, books, statecraft, the world. 

He said that a young friend had brought his fianceé down 
to see him. “A very nice and clever girl, though not good- 
looking—no, not attractive, and yet, if I may except some 
carvings in German flesh so terrible one longed they should 
be featureless—a man may get fond of any face when he 
veads assent in the eyes,’’ and then to a description of the 


Germans. On other matters: ‘In reading character be 
guided by the nose.’”’ “ But,’ said Amery, “ the eyes and 
mouth are more expressive?” “Yes, but they can lie. 


The nose is helpless. See what quagmires women have led 
us into with their eyes.” 

Mr. Meredith was all the time at his best. Amery, who 
I removed after an hour, was enchanted by his great personal 
beauty, magnificent voice and admirable talk. ‘“‘ It was like 
going to see Shakespeare,’ he said. 


March 26, 1904. 
I went down to Mr. Meredith who is now in his cottage 
again. I found him well, and we talked of books. Matthew 
Arnold—he greatly likes parts of Empedocles on Etna. | 
found he had just read, as I have done, a rambling book by 
Metchnikoff called La Nature Humaine, which, among much 
discursive talk about the most intimate details of the human 
body, has a fine idea of death, its simplicity and naturalness. 

Meredith said, ‘‘ Death is so simple,’’ and added that it 
was the priests who had given it its horrors. He described 
the sermons he heard in. his youth when he was at school at 
Lowestoft and told me an anecdote of a French Curé, who drew 
so awful a picture of future torment that his congregation wept 
with fright and grief. The Curé’s heart was touched. “‘ Mes 
amis,” he said, “ne vous desolés pas tant . . . peutétre ce 
n’est pas vrai! ”’ 

Mr. Meredith said that Morley had been to see him. They 
had not talked politics but books. Mackail is translating 
Homer in the metre of FitzGerald’s translation of Omar 
Khayyam. He greatly deplored this. He spoke of his chil- 
dren. ‘ Neither of my children can bear to open a book, and 
they are terrified of satire—so was their Mother . . . Except 
a very souffié French novel she could not open a book.” 
Marie had recently got hold of Aphrodite, of which I had never 
heard, but could imagine. ‘I can’t think who could have 
given it to her,” he said, not at all critically. 
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April 13, 1904. 

I walked down the hill to Mickleham to see Mr. Meredith. 
He was out driving . . . I walked up Box Hill nearly to the 
top, and when I came back (such a glorious view) Marie was 
there, but she soon went away and left me with my dear old 
friend, who, for the first time in my life volunteered—in 
answer to leads—some reminiscences of his own childhood. 
We had been talking of Death, and how Priests in all times 
have frightened humanity about it. “ Just,” I said, “as 
children are frightened of the dark by the stories they are 
told.’’ ‘‘ Oh,”’ he said, “‘ I had an Irish nurse and she used to 
tell me that the spirits of the starved whistled at the keyhole. 
I was an imaginative boy, 1 suppose, and this idea got com- 
plete hold of me.’ Then he told me he was half Welsh and 
half Irish. “‘ My mother was Irish. My father’s people were 
in a very small way in trade, but they were immensely proud 
of a long pedigree, which proved that they were princes! I 
made great fun of them and their pedigree in a book, and they 
and their descendants have never forgiven me! The women 
of the family were very remarkable. Born distinguished, 
many of them married well, one a Portuguese Cabinet 
Minister, one a wealthy brewer, and so on. [I lived among 
them as a boy, but lost sight of them after I was twelve.” 

Mr. Meredith said he was not writing now: “I can’, I 
want to go. I am useless and tired—it must be soon, the end. 
So certain am I of never doing any more work that I have sent 
for H. G. Wells and am going to give him a scheme which has 
been in my head for twenty years, and tel! him exactly how 
I have seen the various movements.”’ 


April 25, 1904. 

I went down to Mr. Meredith to-day and found him 
flushed, which is not a very good sign. We talked of all kinds 
and conditions of men and things, and he told me very deli- 
cately and humorously how Mrs. Blank had once ‘ descended 
so low as to try to captivate me ”’ and of an interview he had 
had with her in her own house, when his only defence was to 
talk about his wife. ‘‘ You need not keep flinging your wife 
at me,” retorted the lady. ‘‘ But, you know, my dear,”’ went 
on Mr. Meredith, ‘‘ I could never have been taken with her— 
she had a sort of hare lip. Cupid expires at the thought.’’ He 
described her, though he did not use these words, as a kind of 
female satyr—animal to a degree. 

He described Clinton Dawkins as “ a good fellow, and how 
I respect and wonder at anyone who can understand figures. 
A mass of figures dashes my mind to a blank.’’ Clinton had 
brought a friend, whose name Mr. Meredith had not caught. 
(This was Professor Mackail.) 
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He talked of the King and his popularity. “He has a 
wonderful laugh. It goes in circles from his chin to his poll. 
Dickens had something of the same, but not so complete. 
The King likes the sausage effusiveness of a German jest.” 


May 22, 1904. 

I went to see Mr. Meredith this afternoon and heard 
about his interview with Wells. He was pleased with the 
young man and thought him clever and hard working. “I 
gave him the idea, the plan of a book, I have had it in my 
head for twenty years and have worked it out a great deal. 
It is the story of the Don Quixote of the future. A man 
immensely rich, imbued with Herbert Spencer’s ideas, full of 
the all-importance of the future and its problems, always 
dwelling in them, always working at them. Nothing is too 
great and nothing is too small for his zeal. He has a scheme, 
worked out in conjunction with men of science and enthu- 
siasts, for moving the Earth. He thinks that as the Sun gets 
colder the planets will be drawn closer and closer, and that 
the Earth will run the risk of being burnt, so he has a plan for 
moving the whole Earth out of its orbit into some other 
fixed star’s neighbourhood ! 

“On another hand he remonstrates with an applewoman 
for selling unwholesome sweets to children. They quarrel, she 
throws an apple at him and he one at her. He is summoned 
and so forth. He is alike full of kindness and virtue. A doctor 
attends him, contracts the illness he is suffering from and dies. 
He feels bound to marry the widow. He is loveable, mind 
you, though nearly all society rejects him as intolerable. 

‘He is in the habit, so fully pre-occupied is he with the 
immense importance of the next generation, of taking ladies on 
one side at any moment and giving them advice on the most 
intimate and sacred subjects. You may imagine their indigna- 
tion! His wife does not know whether she is irritated by 
him, or whether she admires him as a saint. The tragedy of 
his life comes one day. 

‘You must know that he lives 27 miles from London, but 
so full of importance is everything to him that although he is 
continually starting to go he never manages to get there. 

‘One day he is starting, as usual, and outside a booth ina 
fair he sees an advertisement of a strong girl who can lift a 
barrel weighing an incredible number of pounds. Interested, 
he goes in. The girl is a gloriously beautiful creature between 
17 and 18, tall, grandly built, with coal black hair and eyes. 
She asks for his pocket handkerchief. He gives it. She ties 
hers up with it and fastens it to the barrel, and walks easily 
carrying the heavy weight. He wants to marry her to a 
young man, a fit mate for such splendour, but she does not 
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fall in with his ideas, and then he sees that he might marry 
her and breed a noble race, she giving physique and he brain 
(and physique too). But he is married and moral. Shall he 
leave all for her ? for posterity—as he thinks! You must 
remember that he sees the posterity of a remote humanity, so 
far away from us, as plainly as if they were in his hand here 
with a gesture. ‘ What is he to do?’”’ 

I can’t give the glow, the voice, the gestures, nor can I 
place all the words as he placed them. I said I was afraid 
Wells might ruin the givl. ‘‘ Oh, yes, he may, and I know her 
so well, and have had such long talks with her—such good 
talks.”’ 

Mr. Meredith said that Wells “laughed a great deal, but 
I don’t know whether he was really bitten with the idea. I 
wish I could have written it myself.”” So do TI. 

We talked of other things too. I told him I was reading 
Edward’s book, A Year in the Punjab, which he had read and 
liked when it came out 50 years ago. He remembered it 
perfectly. Then we talked politics. ‘‘ The Liberals want 
ideas. I wish they had a man like Chamberlain,” he said. 


May 28, 1904. 

I went down to see Mr. Meredith and found him rather 
suffering from the weather. His cottage was very stuffy. 
He was, however, very interesting and interested, leaning 
forward to talk and throwing himself back in his chair con- 
tinually. I said something about a painter friend and his wife, 
which started him off. ‘‘ You know, he was not under his 
wife’s influence, in fact he once made an excursion altogether 
away from her. Well, I think excursions are often necessary, 
sometimes inevitable. Of course the disadvantages are 
obvious, but we have so got into the habit of never considering 
nature or what is right—we live only for expediency—that we 
suffer. And then there is that absurd law of possession, as 
ifa man had any ‘ rights ’ over a woman after he had lost her 
regard. There is a great risk in such flying in the face of 
society, because, of course, according to society’s rules, people 
are thrown absolutely on each other in such a union. But 
with nature and books surely a well-mated couple would be 
happy ? I feel so strongly, my dear, about Nature and our 
daily neglect of her. I study people, as you know, and I 
think if a man and a woman found perfect harmony—that 
rare thing !—they would be absolutely wrong, and going 
against truth and right living, to keep apart. It is not an 
adventure to be rashly thought of, but it should be more 
tolerated than it is. Our civilisation is very barbarous.” 

He came back to this subject, harping on the need for 
truth and yet for self-restraint. I asked him how he would 
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have finished his Quixote of the Future, and he said he did not 
know, that he never knew beforehand what his characters 
would do, “I never work by a carpenter’s rule.” He just 
had his main idea, wrote down the outline or plot, and the 
“‘ white heat of the situation ”’ carried him through. He told 
me that in Richard Feverel he had written all the aphorisms 
of his Austin Feverel straight off. ‘‘ I am not responsible for 
them, they are Sir Austin Feverel’s—only one came to me.” 

He talks of my Father every time I see him and how he 
misses his constant love and companionship. He always says 
it makes him happy to see me—indeed he is always dear and 
welcoming. 

He talked of Death. “TI shall go soon, I hope. I want to 
go. I shall go to that great future where we shall all be 
together. I do not think we shall know each other or be 
conscious. There is no immortality, I think. The only thing 
that matters is to be remembered—not by name, that does 
not matter—-for some good one has done one’s fellow 
creatures.” 

After this he said how glad he was that someone was at 
last advocating a year’s military service. “I see all the 
Liberals are going mad over it. I am not one with them over 
national matters. I would have our race trained to defend 
their country as it is. I do not believe we could now stand up 
to 50,000 Germans if they landed. We need that regenerating 
whip of invasion, only, unfortunately, it would irrevocably 
ruin us.”” Meredith is delighted about the Japs. ‘“ Never 
has there been in history such instant castigation of a wicked 
diplomacy.”” He said that Mrs. S. C. looked “ like an owl 
which has got accustomed to its cage,’’ and of S. C. as appear- 
ing “ an inveterate spinster.”’ 


July 20, 1904. 

I found Mr. Meredith well and in good form. He told me 
a good bit more about his early youth than ever before, 
dwelling on the magnificent dignity of his father’s sisters. 
‘“‘T have never seen anything to beat them,” he said. Then 
I asked him where his childhood was spent, and he told me 
that he never had a home because he was a ward in chancery 
and used to go from one place to another. ‘“ For a while I 
lived on a farm near Petersfield,’ he said, “‘ then I went toa 
school at Lowestoft, and after a time to Germany for a year 
and a half. Then I was articled to a lawyer who had no 
business. 

‘“‘ But I soon began to write. The first thing I did was when 
I was 17. Lord John Russell had made a speech and I wrote 
a ‘ leading article’ on it and sent this to the Standard, which 
was then edited by Dr. Gifford (the Lord Chancellor’s father). 
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He printed it and wrote a note asking me to go and see him, 
and I went. He was a small man with a very large head, big - 
weak eyes, a small nose and a huge mouth cut into incredible 
shapes. He then asked me to go on writing, but as he didn’t 
pay me for_my first article I never sent another, or I should 
have been a journalist. 

“Then I began writing poetry and in a little while began 
on The Shaving of Shagpat, which I revelled in writing. Then I 
met a woman, a widow, 84 years older than myself, and she 
became my first wife. It was a terrible mistake—all very 
unhappy, but and here he broke off, ‘I hate talking 
about myself—dear Violet—when one is walking in a wood, 
if one takes the wrong turn it is fatal, and the mistake goes 
on spoiling life for a long time. I should like all young people 
to have help and guidance at that time—especially girls— 
though well I needed it too, and there was no one to give it.” 

He was inimitable about Will [his son]. ‘‘ The best fellow 
in the world, but he never speaks to me unless he is stimulated 
by the thought that I am thinking him dull.” 

I don’t know how the conversation got to Soapy Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour. Meredith had read and forgotten it, and 
roared when I reminded him of the young ladies who played 
“fly loo”’ for Mr. Sponge. I left him writing to his book- 
seller for the whole of Surtees’ works. 


October 28, 1904. 

I had long since moved away from The Hermitage and 
was by now at Fisher’s Hill, Woking. 

I bicycled to Mr. Meredith. He was very welcoming, in 
immense form and deeply moved by the national crisis, yet 
keeping balance—(a Russian squadron on the way to the Far 
East had fired on and sunk two of our fishing boats). “If 
they won’t give in, we must fight,”’ he said. ‘“‘ I would rather 
pay 2/- in the £ than submit.” 

He was sustained “ amidst the gathering gloom ”’ by his 
nurse (Bessie) and his gardener (Cole), the first having called 
the Russian Admiral Rojestvensky ‘‘ Roger de Vensky,” and 
the second the Tzar the ‘‘ teaser’?! These two slips afforded 
him abundant joy, and he sent for his nurse, whom he chaffed 
unmercifully, to tell her that I was going off straight to see 
the Prime Minister in order to repeat her “ mot.” Coles also 
calls the Kaiser the ‘‘ Casher,”’ which is not without merit. 
He is a great character and an old friend. He has been with 
Mr. Meredith ever since I can remember. 

Mr. Meredith was interested to hear about Wanborough, 
[the house I had just taken] and that there was a Church in 
the garden. ‘‘ You’ll have to go every Sunday,” he said, and 
then launched out into a diatribe on the uselessness of parsons 
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and the stupidity of their sermons. ‘“ When I was a boy I 
used to have to go to Church with my schoolfellows three 
times on Sunday. I remember once at—I have forgotten the 
name—on the North Sea,* where amber is thrown up, | 
picked up a fine piece. Well, there was an Irish clergyman 
with a Cork accent, and he chose, his audience all being 
uneducated, to preach on schism, and he said, ‘ Think of 
fawmily life in Hail, think of the Son saying to the Fawther, 
‘“‘Fawther, why did ye prop’gate me?”’ Well, that’s schism.’” 
It is a delicious story, and he told.it with gusto and in an 
admirable brogue. He told me that as a boy he had the habit 
of always settling down to tell himself stories when the sermon 
began. They were all about his namesake St. George. He 
rescued damsels and fought paynims and recreant knights 
quite happily until he was interrupted by the standing up at 
the end of the sermon. 

We talked, as we always do, a great deal about my father 
and what he would have thought about all this Russian 
business. ‘‘ We were talking all the morning,” said Mr. 
Meredith, ‘‘ I know so well what his concern would have been 
lest we should fight the French. It is indeed a terrible 
thought.” 

I told him all I could about my lunch with Arthur 
[Balfour] yesterday, and he was interested. 


Soon after this I left Woking and moved to Wanborough, 
on the other side of Guildford, too far for a walk or even a 
bicycle ride. I did not see Mr. Meredith very often after this, 
though I went to take care of him on his eightieth birthday 
in 1908. He died in 1909. 


* It was Lowestoft. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
“MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE’S VIEWS 


HE position is such to-day that businesses are being 

conducted under almost intolerable burdens. Further- 

more, no ambitious and able young man, or group of 
young men, can establish a new business with any hope of 
being permitted to retain sufficient of their profits to build 
up the resources without which no business can expand or 
succeed. For no business can be run on capital alone. Even 
in prosperous companies, there is usually little or nothing left 
for reserves after the payment of wages and salaries, a modest 
dividend to capital, and taxation. Thus young men of the 
right type on whom the country must rely for commercial and 
industrial progress by initiating new enterprises are so handi- 
capped from the start that a fair measure of success is impos- 
sible. Business men saw no injustice in paying heavy taxes 
during the war for war purposes ; but to continue taxation 
at the same or an even higher level in time of peace can only 
be described as economic madness which nothing can justify. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S UNREALISTIC APPROACH 


The Government’s approach to the seriousness of our 
position has been unrealistic to a degree. Shorter hours and 
higher wages have been widely approved ; but, without any 
comparable increase in production, prices have risen. Nation- 
alisation, in the industries concerned, has destroyed initiative ; 
it has added substantially to administration costs; it has 
turned profits into losses, and is proving to be the lamentable 
failure which experience predicted. And throughout all 
industry still under private enterprise the bottlenecks insepar- 
able from unnecessary Government controls continue to 
retard industrial output. An ideology and the bureaucratic 
machine are apparently more highly esteemed than produc- 
tion and the expansion of trade. 

The best efforts of the best business brains in the country 
have been and are being frustrated and stultified by inter- 
ference and controls which foster an unbalanced distribution 
of essential raw materials, delay and dislocation. The wonder 
is that industrial output is as high as it is, considering the 
incompetence of Ministers and their innumerable officials, 
who, although wholly untrained for industrial or commercial 
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enterprise, control our every action in those spheres. In face 
of all this, with incredible naiveté, or sublime impertinence 
and complacent self-confidence, a member of the Government 
tells us that ‘‘ We politicians have done our job. It is now 
up to you others to do yours ”’ ! 

It may appear remarkable in these circumstances that 
your company has just completed a year which is a record in 
its history, but the explanation is simple. There have been 
many changes in the character of our business during and 
since the war. During the war, much of our former business 
inevitably ceased, but it is now returning, and we have every 
right to expect a steady accretion when and if enterprise and 
initiative are again free to function. The gap has been filled 
by types of business which we were developing before the 
war but which have grown to very substantial figures since 
the war because of the very handicaps imposed on industry 
by the Government itself. 

Because of penal taxation, as I have already indicated, 
companies are unable to accumulate the reserves out of which, 
in happier times, they were accustomed to reinforce their 
capital and to keep their plant and equipment up to date. 
And because of constantly rising prices and the corresponding 
decline in the value of the £, pre-war reserves have lost much 
of their value. For additions or improvements to factories 


and for the purchase of new machinery companies have, 
therefore, been compelled to borrow, and a steadily increasing 
number of them have come to our company for the required 
finance. 


ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY 


We have financed the erection or adaptation of factories 
and the installation of new plant and machinery in practically 
every industry. The terms and conditions governing such 
loans have been arranged in each case to suit the needs and 
the convenience of our customers, and we are justified, | 
believe, in the assumption that there will be a continuing 
demand for our services in this field. We have made many new 
friends and established a goodwill in what was virgin ground 
to us. It can be readily understood that under present con- 
ditions raising fresh capital is not always either convenient of 
advisable. And even in a money market freed from control, 
to many companies semi-permanent capital in the form of 4 
fixed term loan over a suitable period may be preferable to 
permanent capital. To increase capital during an infla 
tionary period must always have an element of danger. A 
capital structure suitable to a time of inflated prices might 
be too burdensome to support when prices decline. To some 
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extent that applies also to debts contracted, but the debts 
incurred to us by our customers are almost entirely self- 
liquidating so the danger does not arise—that is, factory 
improvements and plant financed by us earn their own cost 
by their use. And on liquidation of the relative debts they 
rank as assets of the borrowing company without any corre- 
sponding capital... . 

A dispassionate examination of the events of the past 
three years must bring us near to despair. The wealth, the 
standard of life, the way of life which have been slowly built 
throughout the centuries are being rapidly and deliberately 
thrown away. The form of Government, the political outlook, 
the sense of freedom which our ancestors through many years 
developed by sweat and blood, by trial and error, and which 
eventually gave us a dominating world position in resources, 
culture and political development—all these glorious British 
attributes are decried, derided and debased. There was a 
cherished rule in this country that business should not be 
mixed with politics, and to that rule I subscribed. . . . 


THE HAMPERING PRESENCE OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


But now! There is no type of business, no ramification, 
even no backwater into which Ministers and their minions 
have not forced their hampering presence. Where they have 
not nationalised, they have taken such complete control that 
businesses are shackled and the soul of a business man is no 
longer his own. And we are justified in telling the public as 
forthrightly as we can what is happening and in declaring 
that if a halt is not soon called and a return made to a normal 
British outlook, then the present chaos will become 
catastrophe. 

We share with our customers the sense of frustration 
which has become a part of our working lives, but we share 
also with them the belief that present conditions can be no 
more than ephemeral: that the individualism and common 
sense of British people will sooner or later be re-asserted ; that 
we shall return to a more realistic appreciation of individual 
responsibility and initiative. And out of these experiences 
from which we now suffer, we shall see more clearly the 
respective duties of the Government and of the people. 
Under a responsible Government we shall unwind the mass of 
ted tape which has fettered us through these unhappy years 
of Socialist misrule ; the native genius and unrivalled enter- 
prise of British industry will revive ; and we shall freely and 
earnestly enter on the task of rebuilding the nation’s shattered 
fortunes and restoring its prestige in the markets, and in the 
chancelleries, of the world. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


I have referred to the dark outlook, but my personal faith 
in the common sense and discernment of the British people 
gives me hope. With opportunity, I believe that we can 
recover much of what, for the moment, we have lost. These 
years of affliction under incompetent dictatorship may even 
prove cheap at the price if they destroy for all time the false 
philosophy that the State is greater than the individuals 
who compose the State; and if they restore that sense of 
personal responsibility which alone will save a people from 
sinking into slavery and their State from dissolution. 
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From the Chairman’s Report, Annual Meeting of the United Dominions Trust, 
September, 1948. 
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LAMBETH: RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
By THE Rev. C. O. RHODES 


OBODY who read John Grigg’s article on the Lambeth 
N (conterenc in last month’s National Review could 

mistake his disapproval of the Bishops and most of 
their works. He launched a general attack on a broad front, 
not only against the reports and resolutions that were issued, 
but against the whole conception of Anglicanism that was 
implied in them. This reply will suggest a more favourable 
interpretation of the Conference and attempt a different 
estimate of the Church of England. 

Lest the case for the defence should be put so strongly 
that there may be misunderstanding, it might be as well to 
say at the outset that the Report of the Conference is not 
beyond criticism. The Bishops themselves would be dismayed 
if their observations over so wide a field met with unanimous 
agreement in the Church. It would be unhuman. During 
the ten years that are due to elapse before the next Lambeth 
there will be agitation to bring about changes in many of 
their pronouncements. Many people are disappointed by 
their division on the subject of the scheme for reunion in 
South India. While not unexpected, it is none the less an 
impediment to the movement for reform. Others feel that 
the decisions about divorce and re-marriage were unrealistic ; 
but here the proviso should be made that in this matter it is 
far better that the Church should err on the side of strictness 
than of laxity. 

It is true, also, that the Report is not a prophetic docu- 
ment. In the nature of things it could not be. The Bishops 
are the statesmen of the Church, and the function of a states- 
man is not that of a prophet. The business of a statesman 
is to lead his people as far as he can: that of the prophet is to 
run on ahead. Even when allowance is made for this dis- 
tinction, however, it is still true that the Conference’s pro- 
nouncements on social and political affairs ought to have been 
the official teaching of the Church 100 years ago. That they 
are so belated is not a criticism of these Bishops but of their 
predecessors. The principles enunciated are still valid and 
need special emphasis in these days. Then there is a lack of 
sparkle in the Report. Official statements are usually 
uninspiring, especially when more than 300 people have had 
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a hand in them; but, rightly or wrongly, we did look for 
some of those winged phrases that echo and re-echo through 
the mind of the multitude and become the slogans of progress. 
Although these are not to be found, the Report contains:a 
wealth of wisdom and many fine and liberating things are 
said in it. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF ANGLICANISM 


Provocative as Mr. Grigg was last month, he was quite 
right in drawing attention to the significance of the fact that 
there has been such a thing as the Lambeth Conference at 
all. The Church of England is merged now in something much 
greater. To describe it as international would be superficial. 
It transcends nationality. It is a living community with 
roots in every nation. The fact that the Bishops were citizens 
of different sovereign States meant much less to them than 
their membership of the Anglican Communion. During the 
war, and in the years before, this was demonstrated over and 
over again when the fellowship of the Church was found to be 
a stronger bond than the hostilities between their countries 
could destroy. Often it has been said that the children of 
those whom our missionaries converted in times past would 
return one day to lead and inspire the mother Church. At 
Lambeth this prophecy came true. Black bishops, yellow 
bishops and brown bishops mingled as brothers with white 
ones. And in some respects the “ missionary ’’ churches are 
in advance of their elders. Youth is prepared to go where age 
is reluctant to follow. When all this is considered together 
with that other great conference at Amsterdam, which 
followed Lambeth, it is evident that, as Archbishop Temple 
said, a new force in world affairs has come into existence. At 
Amsterdam representatives of 150 different Christian denomi- 
nations from all continents met to form the World Council of 
Churches. How important such a supra-national community 
could become, if wisely led, requires no emphasis. It could 
not solve the problem of nationalism by itself, but those 
statesmen of good-will who are confronted with the grim task 
of finding a solution will undoubtedly be assisted by a virile 
section of public opinion that shares their ideals. Statesmen 
of bad-will may know that here is a force to be reckoned with. 

Here at home, however, this universality of Anglicanism, 
potentially so beneficial for mankind, may raise new diffi- 
culties. Anglicanism can no longer be regarded as merely the 
Church of the nation. Perhaps “ merely ” is the wrong word 
to use. To be the national Church was a great vocation and, 
in a sense, still is. But Anglicanism has broken out of its 
former boundaries. Many of the Bishops at Lambeth owe no 
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political allegiance to the British Commonwealth at all. To 
begin with, there was a strong contingent from the United 
States. Sooner or later, this growth is bound to raise the 
question of the Establishment. Anglican dioceses in the 
United States, China, Japan, South America, Burma and 
elsewhere may not always take kindly to the idea of having 
the doctrine and worship of the mother provinces, which are 
regarded as the standards, settled by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. Parliament is not constitutionally even 
a Christian body, let alone Anglican. No religious tests are 
now applied to men wishing to enter public life. By a happy 
accident Parliament is at pfesent sympathetic towards 
religion ; but it may not always be so. Nor is sympathy with 
Christianity an adequate qualification for determining what 
shall be the content of the Christian faith. Moreover, we fear 
what might happen to the Church we regard with love and 
pride if men ever rose to political power who were tainted 
with an anti-Christian ideology. These men would be able to 
appoint our Bishops and dictate our doctrines. 

In the last resort, the only answer to this problem is to 
ensure that England is a thoroughly Christian country. But 
even if every Member of Parliament were a priest (a legal 
impossibility at the moment), there would still be difficulty. 
Let there be no misunderstanding, however. Very few 
Churchmen desire outright disestablishment. It is a revision 
of the relationship with the State and not a severance that is 
required. For the Church of England to ask for that at the 
present juncture would be a spiritual disaster of the first 
magnitude. It would look as if the Church were repudiating 
the nation, and that is the last impression that any reasonable 
Churchman would wish to give. Resistance to one evil 
totalitarianism has only just come to an end; and there is 
no question that moral motives played a large part in that 
resistance. At the present time the nation is struggling with 
atheistic materialism as embodied in Communism. In these 
circumstances it would be wrong to cast a slur on the country 
such as might be read into a demand for disestablishment. 
The Archbishop of York is the leader of the movement for 
greater spiritual independence. Addressing the Convocation 
of his province on October 11, 1945, he said: ‘ There is 
nothing in the reforms I have suggested which is necessarily 
inconsistent with the connection between Church and State.” 
The Establishment, when all is said and done, symbolises the 
nation’s acknowledgement of God and its determination to 
act in accordance with moral principle. Some of us would 
like to see the idea of the Establishment extended, so that in 
some way the great Free Churches could be associated in it. 
But I am not in a position to say what either of the Arch- 
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bishops would think about such a proposal, and I know of no 
actual scheme. If it were practicable, it would be a better 
reflection of the state of religious opinion in the country than 
the present arrangement. 


THE QUESTION OF DOGMA 


Lambeth has been criticised on the ground that it endorsed 
the dogmatism of the Anglican Church as expressed in the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-Nine Articles. Mr, 
Grigg voiced these criticisms in his article last month. It 
will, he believes, condemn the Church to “‘ utter and irretriev- 
able ruin.” He himself would have a faith ‘‘ as undogmatic 
and indefinite as possible.’”” Now Mr. Grigg is not alone in 
this conviction. It is often heard among intellectuals ; but 
not, I think, among the people generally. No statistics could 
ever be collected to show the truth of the matter, for a great 
deal of careful thought and introspection is required before a 
man can be sure what he really needs. Gallup Polls can tell 
us much ; but they cannot explore the depths of the human 
spirit. Often, people do not know what they want until they 
see it, and then all their previous conviction—or lack of it— 
is suddenly overthrown. In discussion of the subject we are 
forced back on personal observation; an unreliable guide 
because it is inevitably determined by the kind of company 
we happen to have been keeping. For my own part, I should 
say that people are crying out for more dogma. In so far as 
many of them—some would say the majority—have seen 
aught of religion, they have been presented with an undogmatic 
Christ, believing little and teaching less, associated with a 
vague, sentimental ethic—a pretty youth, rambling with the 
villagers around the shores of Lake Galilee. And they ask: 
“Why does not the Church give a lead ?”’ What they mean 
to ask is: why does not the Church state its convictions with 
power and authority? If the drift from the Churches has 
anything whatever to do with this problem, it is not a protest 
against too much dogma but too little. 

This discussion may seem remote from the Lambeth 
Conference, but the charge has been levelled against it that a 
sin of omission has been committed by the Fathers, that the 
hungry sheep have looked up and been allowed to go on being 
hungry. The charge must be rebutted ; and the discussion 
is not altogether irrelevant to the real achievement of the 
Conference, as we shall see later. First, it would be as well to 
ask, what is dogma? One kind, a bad kind, that has brought 
the whole idea of dogmatism into contempt, is that which 
builds a dogmatic mansion out of its verbal formule and then 
seals up the doors and windows so tightly, as if for a fumiga- 
tion, that the angels themselves cannot get in. Undoubtedly 
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there are people in the Church of England who are guilty of 
this. They are to be found on the extreme outer edges of all 
the three main elements—Anglo-Catholicism, Modernism and 
Evangelicalism. Anybody who has read the report of the 
Doctrinal Commission, published in 1938, knows well that 
this is the last sin that can be charged against the Church of 
England as a whole. Its fault is in exactly the opposite 
direction. A libertarian Church, which is surely more free and 
tolerant than any other similar institution, is in danger of 
becoming a libertine Church. Owing to the partial breakdown 
of the machinery of the relationship between Church and 
State, discipline 1s weak and loyalty to the Church’s teaching 
is left too much to the consciences of individuals. While the 
clergy are a very conscientious body of men, their course is 
often badly charted and many bitter spiritual gales are 
blowing in these days. A little more authority would be no 
bad thing ; but we do not want too much ! 

Dogma, strictly speaking, means no more than “ principle.” 
And nobody would want an unprincipled Church! The 
formulation of dogmas is intended to help in the maintenance 
of loyalty to principle. We know where we stand when we 
have our beliefs set down in a Creed. Karl Barth once 
remarked that we should not regard dogmas as ends in them- 
selves, as the whole meaning of religion, but as buoys, showing 
us the way between the rocks and quicksands. In a recent 
booklet, published by the S.C.M. Press, The European Spirit, 
Ronald Soper Smith writes : 


“ Dogmas are storehouses of meanings, the acquired treasure of 
centuries of passionate reflection; they are witnesses to history, 
and especially to that unique sequence of events in the Incarnation ; 
and used in this way, to lead the individual into the strength of his 
freedom as a child of God, with God’s purpose to fulfil, they can 
break up again and again the petrifying habits of society. Dogmas 
are the hammers of freedom which can release society into its truly- 
human course. The existence of this power in dogmas, properly 
held by an individual within the community of like-minded indi- 
viduals which we call the Church, is little suspected to-day. Yet there 
is nothing else, either to criticise the mass movements of fanaticism 
or despair, or to offer a hope for the future.” 


The Fathers at Lambeth were right in their insistence upon 


dogma ; but inevitably they laid themselves and the Church 
open to attack. If a buoy is a guide to shipping, it is also a 
larget for an irresponsible marksman. Christian dogma has 
ben under heavy gunfire for a long time now, and it has 
passed through the ordeal not ingloriously. Nevertheless I 
Would tentatively suggest that it is not because of the 
mtellectual attacks that have been made upon it that there 
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has been a drift from Christianity. The researches of Darwin, 
the criticisms of Wellhausen, the theories of Einstein, the 
explanations of Freud, have comparatively little to do with 
it. In point of fact, the general public are more prone to 
superstitious supernaturalism now than they were before, 
They are little influenced by the superficial futilities of a 
C. H. Waddington or the feeble ratiocinations of a Haldane 
or a Bernal. It is the whole civilisation that militates against 
religion. These are only parts of it, symptoms of a disease. 
One of the Lambeth committees remarks: ‘ It is possible for 
men to be so ‘ conditioned’ by the social environment and 
its suggestions as to become non-religious and apparently 
incapable of religion.’”’ It is hard to believe in the Resurrection 
when waiting for a train on London Bridge Station on a raw 
winter evening, overlooking Bermondsey from Platform One. 
To penetrate that murk the voice of the Church must be very 
strident and dogmatic. When the nationalisation fiends tum 
the station into a sort of sanitary inspectors’ paradise, it may 
be more difficult still. One touch of modernity would blight 
an Eden. We must, however, not look back to an older age 
but forward to a new one. 

Apart from all this, the Church is not empowered to tamper 
with its dogmas. They are not an invention of its own any 
more than the conclusions of science are the property of the 
scientist. They are given into the keeping of the Church, and 
it must exercise its stewardship with the utmost strictness 
It is no more possible for the Church to pretend, for instance 
that the doctrine of original sin is other than it is, than itis 
possible for science to pretend that the atom-bomb is a packet 
of tea. So while the Bishops are under an obligation to mee 
the needs of the people, they are forbidden to satisfy ther 
desires. The hungry sheep must not be fed with poison, even 
if they ask for it in mistake for food. 

First and foremost the Church is not concerned with 
popularity but with truth. It is impossible to emphasise this 
too strongly, because in all sections of the Church there is 
tendency to accommodate the dogma to the audience and to 
defend particular opinions on the ground that they bring the 
crowds. Churchmen are under a divinely imposed obligatio 
to proclaim the truth according to the light that is vouchsafel 
to them ; if the public do not like it, we are more than sony, 
we are profoundly distressed to the point of heart-break, but 
there is nothing more to be done. Naturally, the truth mus 
be commended with all the arts of demagogy, pedagogy ail 
persuasion. The greatest issues of life and eternity are @ 
stake. But it must be the truth, and not half truths or li 
merely because these happen to be more palatable. Th 
Church that compromises for the sake of the multitude andi 
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prejudices is indeed faced with “ utter and irretrievable ruin.” 
It immediately ceases to be a Church at all and becomes an 
ethical society or something of the sort. Christ went to His 
death rather than compromise in the least degree. Long 
before this many of His disciples ‘‘ went back and walked no 
more with Him” because of His hard sayings. This must 
have been little less difficult than facing the Cross itself. 
From recent history we learn that appeasement is just as 
disastrous in theology as it is in politics. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF LAMBETH 


What the Lambeth Conference has done that is new, and 
even revolutionary, is to pass modern civilisation under the 
criticism of Christian dogma in the manner suggested by 
Gregor Smith and to make certain recommendations as a 
result. Its resolutions on Reunion may be the most debated 
now, but it may well be that the sections on “‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Man ” and “‘ The Church and the Modern World ” 
will assume greater importance as the years go by. The 
Roman Church has produced comparable documents in its 
“De Rerum Novarum” and “ Quadragesimo Anno.” The 
Oxford Conference of 1937 dealt with the relationship between 
Church, Community and State. But this is the first time that 
the Anglican Church itself has descended from its star-girt 
dogmatic heights and endeavoured to bring the glory of them 
into the clouded world of affairs. Some, at least, of its past 
negligences should now be lifted from its conscience. It has 
become unmistakably a world-affirming Church and is no 
longer open to the charge of being world-denying. ‘‘ We have 
to admit,’’ says one of the Committees, “ that the Christian 
Church throughout the formative decades of the industrial era 
showed little insight into what was befalling human society. 
It was still thinking in terms of feudalism. The Church of 
England was identified almost completely with the ruling 
classes... .” In this quotation the note of repentance is 
obvious and salutary. None the less, the Committee does less 
than justice to the vast social effort that was in progress 
during the last century. H. A. L. Fisher, for instance, has 
described the anti-slavery movement as one of the great 
social revolutions of all time. I was thrilled not long ago to 
unearth some extracts from leading articles in my own paper, 
The Record, bitterly castigating the industrialists and econo- 
mists of the ’thirties and ‘forties. An economist who defended 
the employment of children in the factories was not worthy 
of the name. Even in those early days the leader-writer had 
grasped that economics should be a function of ethics and not 
an ethical dictator. Nor should the Church’s immense effort 
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in the sphere of public education be overlooked. There has 
been a long line of Christian sociological thinkers from 
F. D. Maurice to William Temple. Yet it is true and blame- 
worthy that the Church did not use its dogma for the criticism 
of industrial society and did not put its whole weight behind 
socially constructive work. The industrialists and the classical 
economists were left to have far too much of their own way, 
and while voluntary organisations were encouraged to mitigate 
some of the evils for which they ‘were responsible and to work 
against particular abuses, the system itself was tacitly 
endorsed. 

That great period of invention, technical progress and 
change moved to its close outside the Church ; .and the 
Church is making frantic but unavailing efforts to recapture 
what it has lost. But we are now looking forward to a new 
era of reconstruction. Civilisation is again in flux, and the 
question is whether, out of the present chaos, creation or 
disaster will emerge. This time the Church is not to be 
behind-hand. The Fathers obviously could not lay out a 
blue-print. In any case their responsibilities do not stop at 
the coasts of Britain. Their decisions must be relevant to all 
parts of the world and as practicable in China and the pygmy 
jungles as they are in the back-streets of London or Leeds. 
It is not therefore any particular recommendations that are of 
importance, but the fact that recommendations are made with 
regard to social and political subjects. The old escapism and 
cultural isolationism that has so often been charged against 
the Church’s account is now finally and irrevocably repudiated. 
Says one of the grandest statements that has ever come from 
any religious institution : ‘‘ We pledge ourselves to work for 
the removal of injustice and oppression.” And again: ‘‘ The 
Church is the champion of man against all that cheapens and 
degrades him ; for the Gospel is the charter of man’s dignity. 
Those who with faithful and painstaking endeavour are trying 
to lay a highway through the suffocating undergrowth of 
social sin and error now know that they have supporting them 
the moral authority of the Church’s long experience and its 
latest official pronouncement. 

It is worth quoting from some of the Resolutions of the 
Conference to indicate the lines on which the Bishops thought. 


Every individual . . . has certain rights without the enjoyment 
of which he cannot freely perform (his) duties, These rights should 
be declared by the Church, recognised by the State, and safeguarded 
by international law. 

The Conference affirms that the doctrine that power is its own 
justification is a most corrupting influence in political thought and 
practice to-day. 

The Conference . . . condemns the concept of the unbridled 
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sovereignty of the nation and such usurpation of power by the 
State as is opposed to the basic truths of Christianity: further, it 
denies that the individual exists for the State, but asserts that one of 
the principal ends of the Satte is the development of personality, 
the highest food of the individual. 

The Conference calls the Chutch to think out afresh the Christian 
Gospel of work in terms relevant to modern working conditions, 
and calls on all Church members to find their incentive to work, not 
only in security and gain, but chiefly in service and good workman- 
ship, as an offering to the glory of God. 


There is not one of these statements that does not strike 
at some oppressive evil that the Anglican Communion is 
contending with in one part of the world or another. 

The Conference did not, in its attack on Communism, 
merely oppose one set of dogmas to another. Indeed, one of 
the best methods of dealing with a lie is to confront it with the 
truth ; but the Fathers were not content with that. They 
said: ‘It is the special duty of the Church to oppose the 
challenge of the Marxian theory of Communism by sound 
teaching and the example of a better way, and that the Church, 
at all times and in all places, should be a fearless witness 
against political, social and economic injustice.” 


FAITH AND WORKS 


People often ask why the Church cannot devote itself to 
the working out of these splendid principles and leave aside 
its incredibly complex and difficult doctrinal system. After 
all, it is conduct that is important in the end even on the 
theologians’ own showing. This, of course, is the old Liberal 
Humanist fallacy. For a long time the idea was accepted by 
many leaders of thought in Europe that ethics could be 
divorced from metaphysics. It cannot. The experiment has 
been tried ; and the consequence has been Nazism in Germany, 
decadence in France, stultification and bewilderment in 
England, and Marxism everywhere. If metaphysics without 
ethics is useless, ethics without metaphysics is powerless. 

Then why is it that the Church did not produce a social 
ethic such as that contained in the Lambeth Report a long 
time ago? Why is there nothing of the kind in the Creeds or 
the Thirty-nine Articles ? Official Christianity has, in fact, 
always been open to the criticism that it was a system of 
metaphysical convictions and gave inadequate guidance for 
the conduct of human affairs. It is along story. The Church 


has passed through many vicissitudes and made many 


mistakes. The essence of the explanation is simple, although, 
to me personally, it has never seemed entirely satisfactory. 
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In every generation, simple Christians have sought to exercise 
their discipleship in their daily round of labours and pleasures, 
Their leaders have defined their faith against the insidious 
attacks that have constantly been directed against it. Thus 
the magnificent structure of belief that now exists has been 
built up, as it were, empirically, in accordance with the 
demands of history as it has passed by. When the Creeds 
and the Thirty-nine Articles were fashioned, the leaders of the 
Church were mainly concerned with the maintenance of the 
faith in its purity because that was the need of the time. 
The enunciation of great principles of reform would have been 
unnecessary and irrelevant because social engineering was not 
the problem then that it is to-day. Now that new demands 
have been made, the Church has set itself, belatedly perhaps 
but not the less thoroughly, to the fresh duties Providence 
has assigned to it. 

In the Church’s early years it had precious little chance of 
influencing the conduct of affairs, even if it had wished to do 
so. Certainly it could eliminate many social’ evils by the 
sanctification of the individual, and, within the fellowship, 
affairs were very different from what they were outside it. 
But it was so obviously absurd to dream of transforming the 
great institutions of the Empire that it would probably not 
have occurred to people to try it. In the Middle Ages, again, 
the situation was totally different. Some social precepts, 
such as the prohibition of usury, were, in fact, laid down. 
But when there was no rival to Christianity, the need of 
definition was not so pronounced. Nowadays numerous rival 
systems, each and all hostile to Christianity, or at least 
incompatible with it, try to appropriate to the modem 
version of Cesar the things that are God’s. The Lambeth 
Fathers had their own ideas on the subject. They will win 
back what is God’s and, not satisfied with that, they will cast 
their net over none other than Cesar himself, and by all 
righteous means available to them, they will attempt his 
conversion and bring him into the service of God. 
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NOEL IN PROVENCE 
THE GREAT SUPPER 


By HENRY HARDINGE 


every important occasion, and especially of all religious 

ceremonies, was the killing of something—the sacrifice. We 
of modern times have substituted the seemingly gentler, 
and surely more genial, custom of eating something—the 
dinner or the supper, the luncheon or the tea. 

Of course, to the “‘ something ”’ in question the change has 
not brought any discernible advantage. The fatted calf 
wherewith the glad father feasted the friends of his prodigal 
son was no better off than the ram caught in the thicket 
which Abraham offered in direct sacrifice to Jehovah, to 
express like joy over a saved boy. And equally of course, 
nobody ever asked or cared what either of them thought 
about it, anyway. And now that the initial act (whether it 
concerns an ox, a turkey or even a codfish) has been removed 
from observation by modern catering, we can give ourselves 
to enjoyment without off-setting pain. 

Provence, admittedly, is not spiritually minded in its 
observance of the great and high days of the Church, but it 
is perhaps not much more gastrically minded than Britain 
or the United States. There is, it seems to me, in its language 
and literature no phrase oe festival meal so clearly 
and characteristically as ‘roast beef and Yorkshire with 
plum-pudding ”’ or ‘“‘ roast turkey with cranberry-sauce and 
mince pie.’’ Nevertheless, as with Yuletide in both English- 
speaking countries and with Thanksgiving in the United 
States, a good deal of the interest in La Noel attaches to the 
eating of something. Christmas divides with New Year’s 
Day first honours as the occasion of family reunion at table. 
The rejoicing begins with the preceding evening and continues 
throughout the day itself ; in the case of Christmas, it extends 
to the day following. 

Chief of them all is the first, that of Christmas Eve. It 
is distinguished above all repasts of the year by the 
title of Le Gros Souper, the Great Supper, although as it 
comes on the eve of a feast it must be maigre—meatless. 
You may have all the vegetables you can get, of course, and 
all the fish, if you can get any; but it is not the abundant 
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season for either. Indeed, in the smaller Mediterranean ports 
fish is a rare and costly food. Everything is arranged for 
shipment of the catch from neighbouring waters, in gross, 
under contract, to the large cities. All that is to be had 
locally is odds and ends at prices far above those of distant 
big markets, far above the limit of expense set for herself 
by the prudent Provengale housewife. 

So, instead of a small and costly provision of mackerel, 
or loups (sea bass) or oblades or beaux-yeux or merlans or 
pageots, caught that morning just off-shore, she gets a large 
piece of salt cod caught by Breton fishermen in Iceland 
waters or on the Newfoundland banks many months ago. 

The two principal dishes of the great supper are cauli- 
flower and vayte. You may cook the former any way you like. 
Usually, after boiling, it is fried in oil, or served (either hot 
or cold) with sauce vinaigrette; but it may be baked au 
gratin. Rayte, the cod-fish course which is chief of the repast, 
ismore complicated. You must take your fish, properly soaked 
and desalted, of course, cut it into pieces, roll them in flour, 
and fry them brown in oil. Pour off this oil into an earthen- 
ware saucepan (we call it a poelon), put in plenty of leeks and 
capers both chopped fine, and brown them. Then add white 
wine and let it come toa boil. Put back your pieces of codfish, 
let it all simmer a few minutes, and your dish is ready to 
serve... 

You would prefer a roast turkey? So would I; buta 
turkey would not be maigre, and it would cost far too much. 
And if the cod would be more seductive to your taste prepared 
in some other fashion, you might have it simply fried (many 
hostesses so offer it alongside of the rayte), or present it en 
brandade—that is, cooked in the poelon with garlic, parsley, 
lemon juice, pepper and olive oil; or with eels in a white 
wine sauce containing plenty of capers. 

Of course, one may and does begin with all sorts of hors 
d’ceuvres that are permitted on fast days—sardines and 
anchovies and smoked herring, olives black and green, potato 
salad, sliced tomatoes if you have any left, radishes and little 
onions if they are coming from Algeria. 

And both on Christmas Eve and on Christmas Day one 
must eat la pompe, a special bread made of sweetened dough 
kneaded with butter, or still better with oil, and baked in a 
flat round loaf torn into irregular holes. Finally, you must 
finish with thirteen kinds of dessert ; but you may count each 
sort of fruit or nut, each sweet such as bonbons, chocolates, 
nougat, separately, to make up the count. 

When they are brought on, the youngest member of the 
family will get up from the table and light the two little 
candles standing one on each side of the créche (the staged 
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tableau of the Nativity set up on the mantel or on a side 
table) which awaits the arrival of the little Lord Jesus at 
midnight. After this gesture of welcome, in a very few 
minutes, the tapers will be put out again, leaving Joseph 
and Mary to stand watch in the dark; for the lights must 
serve again at the Jour de l’An and once more at the Feast 
of the Kings (the Epiphany), and sous cannot be wasted on 
mere idle illumination. But if one of them should go out of 
itself, it is a portent of death. Many customs belonging to 
the gros souper are dying out in the changed spirit and atmo- 
sphere of the times. Most of them derived from the belief 
that everything associated with the meal was peculiarly 
blessed and carried an enduring blessing. The oldest and 
most widely observed related to the ashes of tne Yule log 
and tne crumbs from the table, which were carefully col- 
lected and preserved. Scattered in the house, or the stables, 
or the pens, they were believed to prevent disease, fire, 
lightning and tempest damage. They protected mariners at 
sea. They increased the efficiency of remedies and gave 
peculiar virtue to dishes for the table. 

To distinguish the great supper from all other repasts, 
the table should be covered with three white cloths, reserved 
for that occasion and superposed as symbol of the Trinity. 
That at least was the strict tradition. More general, and still 
persistent, is the custom of using only candles for the lighting, 
tallow candles of the old fluted form if in any way possible. 
The Yule log, if there is one, must be lighted by the head of 
the family, after receiving a libation from the first bottle of 
wine. The ancient formal blessings and incantations are no 
longer heard, but the libation is poured even when there is 
nothing but a small fire on the hearth—or in the stove. 

A short generation ago there was another feature belonging 
especially to the great supper, but now fallen out of use. 
Eagerly anticipated and hilariously enjoyed by the children, 
and called the “ Paradise,” it suggests some of the Hal- 
lowe’en sports perhaps still in vogue locally in the United 
States. The Paradise was created on the foundation of a child’s 
hoop, or (as hoop-rolling is not common as a children’s sport 
in Provence) on a barrel-hoop which is always obtainable. 
This was covered with tinsel and held suspended in a hori- 
zontal plane by a cord rigged in such fashion that it could be 
jerked up and let down at will. 

All around the circumference, on swinging threads, 
dangled bonbons, chocolates, bits of nougat or fig-paste, 
which the youngsters tried to catch with their teeth as the 
celestial combination was lowered within small human reach, 
and then swiftly withdrawn by. its manager just when the 
capture of one of its joys seemed certain. 
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“ Oh, que c’était rigolo !’”’ said our Jeanne, her eyes shining 
at the mere recollection. 

“Why, then, was it only on Christmas Eve, if it was so 
jolly 2?” 

““ Ma fot! Because the chocolates were all eaten up then. 
And one had no more sous for foolishnesses, comprehend ? ” 

Customs of giving at the Christmas season are changing, 
like everything else. For formal presents, the étrennes or 
sums of money given to servants, to the village postman, 
the turncock, the road-mender—in general; from greater 
ones to lesser ones—New Year’s Day is still, as heretofore, the 
date imposed. More intimate gifts and tokens now pass 
oftenest through the agency of the Pére Noel and are found 
in the shoes left on the hearth on Christmas Eve. Not 
stockings, as with us; shoes, and the children hunt for the 
biggest sabot they can find, as a broad hint of their hopes. 

The old fellow is supposed to come de la part du Petit 
Jésu, on behalf of the little Lord Jesus, or perhaps with Him, 
or it may even be the Petit Jésu Himself who brings the 
presents; the children are a bit mixed about that. But 
the visit is made at midnight and the shoes are filled when 
the Divine Infant takes His place in the manger-cradle of the 
créche. Not many years ago, among the peasants hereabout, 
the date was the eve of the Epiphany, always called les 
Rots, the Kings. The Ethiopean monarch, Baltasar, came 
down the chimney with the gifts, and in the children’s belief 
that was what made him black. 

On the day of that feast, January 6, on every table in 
Provence the evening meal ends with the appearance of the 
= des Rois, the cake of the Kings. It is a sort of sweetened 

read baked in a ring, or crown, and garnished with bits of 
candied fruits. In its interior are concealed (usually two) 
small china tokens, a féve or bean and a tiny doll commonly 
called the petit sujet, the little person. 

The mistress of the house cuts the cake into as many 
pieces as there are persons at the table, and someone else 
(usually the youngest present) standing with back turned, 
assigns the portions one by one until all have been distributed ; 
but long before that the first recipients have begun pinching 
and tearing their bits in search of the petit sujet or the féve. 
The one who gets the tiny figure becomes king or queen of the 
feast. 

As to the other, the tradition is mixed. One version is 
that the finder thereof will be married within the year. 
Another is that he or she is simply out of luck. And of course, 
both might prove true. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LAMBETH 


S1r,—Mr. Grigg wants a Church without a creed, without 
doctrines, and without miracles. By all means. Let him 
start one. It will be an interesting experiment to see how 
many people find spiritual satisfaction therein. It is un- 
likely, however, that it will bear any resemblance to the 
Faith which built, for instance, Liverpool Cathedral. 

Miracles are occurrences that appear to conflict with the 
known so-called ‘‘ Laws of Nature ”’ (in itself a question-beg- 
ging phrase). Before anyone disbelieves miracles which are 
supported by evidence that has satisfied many millions of 
reasonable people, let him first assure himself that he knows 
all the “‘ Laws of Nature.” That will not be an easy matter 
as scientists alter the Code several times every generation. 

There are no miracles more extraordinary or “ difficult ”’ 
than the Incarnation and the Resurrection. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone can reject the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion without also rejecting the claims about Himself that Our 
Lord is recorded in the Gospels to have made, which it was 
their primary purpose to publish—or what would be left to 
worship afterwards? It is difficult to understand how anyone 
who rejects the doctrine of the Resurrection can explain the 
existence of the Church. If the story had ended on Good 
Friday is it credible that a handful of routed, discredited and 
terrified Jewish peasants could havé founded a Church that 
conquered the Roman Empire? These things are either true 
or they are lies, they cannot be dismissed as unimportant. 

All this is well-trodden ground on which the works of 
Bishop Gore and many others can be studied with profit. 
The theory that we can have Christianity without belief in 
the Supernatural is not a new one, but it has met with little 
success in human experience. Nor can Christianity be 
approached by most people on a purely intellectual basis 
because the human soul is greater than the human mind, but 
there is no intellectual difficulty to the believer who realises 
the limitations of human knowledge. It is the plain fact, 
therefore, that entrants to the Church must be “‘ born again,” 
and when Christians ‘‘ bear witness ’’ what they bear witness 
to is their individual spiritual experience. 

On one point I agree with Mr. Grigg, 7.e., the similarity 
between the approach to the individual of the Communist 
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Party and the Catholic Church. This is only because the 
Communists have copied the Christians. A lot might be said 
about that. 
Yours faithfully, 
SELBORNE. 
Temple Manor, 
Selborne, Hants. 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Dear Sir,—I read with keen disappointment the piece by John 
Grigg in your October Number, and cannot but regret that your assump- 
tion of the editorship should be marked by an article which makes a 
completely wrong diagnosis of the Church’s trouble, and consequently 
and inevitably prescribes a completely wrong remedy. 

It is impossible within the compass of a letter to deal fully with the 
subject, but just to mention one or two points. 

“We are witnessing a General Strike of the Laity.” Why? Not 
surely because bishops and influential clergy have failed to move with 
the times, but for the very opposite reason. A fifth column of time 
servers has penetrated the ranks of the ordinands and undermined the 
doctrines which they were ordained to preach, having accepted at its 
face value any ipse dixit, however far-fetched, which is the latest fashion 
of science. 

To find an alternative hypothesis “ relatively convincing ” is a poor 
reason for discarding the faith of centuries. Granted that Darwinian 
Evolution and the Christian doctrines of the Fall and the Atonement 
are mutually exclusive, it surely follows that an Evolutionist cannot 
be a Christian. If a member of a society no longer believes in the tenets 
of that society his only proper course is to resign from it. 

Your contributor makes great play with the ever present phenomenon 
of scepticism. There have, of course, been sceptics all down the ages 
who have scoffed at the Bible because it does not agree with “ modern” 
science. What every sceptic forgets is that the modern science of one 
generation is the laughing stock of the next. If it could have been 
demonstrated to Voltaire that the Bible agreed in every detail with the 
science of his day, what nonsense it would make to-day ! 

But Mr. Grigg’s chief worry seems to be what he calls the “ thauma- 
turgical ” view of Christianity. He goes farther than other free-thinkers 
by admitting the feasibility of miracles, but he overlooks what is funda- 
mental to Christianity, namely that it is built upon certain things which 
it regards as facts. The Apostles went about preaching, not ethics, but 
facts. Take away the facts and you take away their message. The 
central fact; the premier miracle of the Resurrection of Christ— 
incidentally the best attested fact in history—is the cornerstone of 
Christianity. We can affirm in the words of Paul to the Corinthians, 
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“Tf Christ be not raised your faith is vain” (1 Cor. xv. 17), and all your 
system of ethics falls to the ground. 

One final point. Mr. Grigg mentions the unreliability of human 
testimony over a period of 2,000 years. Quite apart from the question 
of Divine inspiration ; if he had followed recent Biblical scholarship, 
he would know that recent discoveries have pushed the dates of many 
of the New Testament books so near to the traditional dates as to reduce 
to insignificance the gap to be covered by oral testimony. The 2,000 
years shrinks to at most a few years. 

The remedy, Mr. Editor, is nota “‘ faithas . . . indefinite as possible.” 
How the Devil must have chuckled on reading that sentence! The 
remedy is to exclude from the clergy all who are not able or willing to 
accept the teaching and the Person of Jesus Christ as revealed in the 
Bible. The Church has seldom at the same time enjoyed spiritual and 
numerical prosperity. Perhaps there is a lesson for those who have ears 
to hear in the reduction of Gideon’s army to 300 men. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. B. Knopp. 
39 Maryland Road, 
Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


October 13th, 1948. 


To the Editor of THe NATIONAL REVIEW 


Dear S1r,—May I, as a Catholic, ask Mr. John Grigg to define 
some of the terms he employs ? 

(1) What is “‘ Christianity”? Does it or does it not necessitate 
belief in the dogma of the Incarnation of God the Son and of his 
miraculous birth of the Blessed Virgin Mary ? 

(2) What is “ faith’ ? Does it or does it not involve the acceptance 
of religious doctrine on the strength of the authority of the teacher of 
that doctrine ? 

(3) Why is doctrinal reform “‘ anyway ” the “ prerogative ” of Par- 
liament ? Admittedly the Anglican prayer-book is a statutory document, 
but does Mr. Grigg seriously maintain that a point of doctrine held by 
the Anglican Church in common with the Holy Roman Church—for 
example, the doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ—can be changed 
by the British Parliament ? 

Finally may I earnestly commend to Mr. Grigg and to those who 
share his respect for the title of Christian a careful perusal of two great 
works: Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent and Karl Adam’s 
The Spirit of Catholicism ? 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. BLAKE. 

CARLTON CLUB, 

69 St. James’s St., S.W.1. 
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To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Dear S1r,—In the article in your issue of this month entitled Lambeth 
your contributor appears very angry with the Bishops because, as far as 
I understand him, they have failed to re-state the faith of the Anglican 
Church in terms that he, and others, can accept. But I can find no trace 
of any perception by him that the Bishops may conscientiously hold the 
faith to which they have subscribed in their vows at consecration and 
accordingly feel that they have no power to amend it. Much annoyance 
is expressed at the statement of the Archbishop of York that he and his 
brother Bishops had strained their eyes and ears for some new revelation 
of the will of God but that none had been vouchsafed to them. Some 
may think that this was scarcely the fault of the Bishops, but they are 
castigated as though they had deliberately shut their ears to any fresh 
revelation although I admit they are not directly accused of so doing. 

As a Churchwarden I read with interest that such lesser officials are 
to be included in the coming débacle. However, as I shall be relieved 
at Easter next perhaps I may then find salvation. We are told of the 
need of the substitution of the three creeds by one short and simple one. 
I should have thought that the elimination of the present creeds would 
have met more nearly the views expressed. Unless, as I hope I do, I 
misunderstand the writer, he does not accept the Atonement, or pre- 
sumably the Resurrection, since that was miraculous. 

He states further that we must show our unwillingness to allow an 
oligarchy to alienate us from our faith. But what is this faith from which 
we are not to be parted ? It can hardly be Christianity with the central 
facts thereof thrown overboard. 

The Apostles and Evangelists are airily dismissed as fanatics who 
lived two thousand years ago ; but they seem to have realised essentials, 
for did they not pray “‘ Lord increase our faith” ? The article seems on 
the contrary to call for the dissipation of faith. 

There is much in the words of Oliver Cromwell with which your 
contributor concludes, but do they not apply to us all ? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Murray-Browne. 
Went House, 
Uley, Dursley, Glos. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


T. S. ELIOT 
POET AND PORTENT 
By JoHN BAYLEY 


HE English common reader has always preferred his 

poetry to be fragmentary, unemphatic, and unofficial, 

and perhaps this has saved us from a tyranny of poetic 
schools. Both our great manifestos—the Augustan and the 
Romantic—relapsed at last into an unexacting domesticity, 
the one into Cowper and William Somerville and the other 
into the ‘‘ week-end ”’ poetry of the ‘‘ Georgians.” Surrender 
at discretion seems the eventual fate of all our poetic rebel- 
lions, and we should be glad of it. One only wonders whether 
the movement which Mr. Eliot began, and upon which this 
collection * of poems and essays for his sixtieth birthday 
throws such interesting light, may not end in a similar way. 
But there can be no doubt about the necessity of the original 
putsch. When Mr. Eliot’s first poems appeared, the common 
reader thought of verse almost solely in terms of the Romantic 
Revival, and his opposition showed, among other things, how 
little sympathy and understanding he would have had with 
English poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. 
Eliot has played a notable part in asserting a more catholic 
criticism and in restoring poetry of every age and tradition 
to popular awareness. 

The danger is that he seems more of a portent than a 
poet. His shadow is so huge that he might become only a 
great name in literature, like his protégé Dryden, universally 
respected but seldom read. Queerly enough though, he is 
more like Milton, great as their mutual antagonism at first 
appears. One can hardly re-read The Waste Land without 
feeling that it will soon be called a very considerable English 
poem, but it is not in the English tradition—any more than 
is Paradise Lost—and like Paradise Lost it will always cause 
trouble. Wonderful but profoundly alien compositions, there 
will always be many unable to read them: the English will 
always be revenged on two writers who have taken themselves 


* T,S, Eliot: A Symposium. (Poetry, London. ros. 6d.) 
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so seriously. Both bring to their verse the full weight of their 
scholarship, their religion, and their experience of affairs; 
both have a sense of responsibility as public figures ; and no 
poets have shown more concern for the souls of their country- 
men. 

Mr. Eliot got over his L’ Allegro and Nativity Ode, so to 
speak, at an early date. Since 1918 he has matured and 
modified with true hieratic solidity. But this was external, 
not internal : his technical ability stayed unchanged and was 
as high in 1918 as in 1940. Compare this with W. B. Yeats, 
whose development from Innisfree to The Tower was just as 
planned, just as self-conscious, but was also poetic develop- 
ment. Yeats’s intellect is adolescent compared with Mr. 
Eliot’s, but one suspects he is the better poet. 

However, it has been Mr. Eliot’s mission to restore the 
intellect to poetry. It is bound up with is idea that images 
and atmosphere are public property among poets ; he distrusts 
the claim to a private imagination, and the right to put up a 
“ keep-off ’”’ sign around its products. ‘‘ The bad poet imi- 
tates, the good poet steals,” he remarks somewhere in an 
essay. The Waste Land and Ash Wednesday have been 
called scrap-heaps of quotations ; they have swallowed whole 
the imagery and the intonation of the Old Testament; the 
Vedas, and the Temple Classics translation of Dante, ~but 
they have survived. 

The background that produced such a transformation is 
well shown in this Symposium. Essays by Clive Bell and 
Conrad Aiken give details of Mr. Eliot’s undergraduate and 
business days, of Harvard and punch parties, of the city, a 
bowler hat and the editing of The Criterion. One prefers these 
homely talks—even though they are interrupted now and 
then by self-conscious asides (“‘ I met X and Y there, and even 
Z could occasionally be found’’)—to the more arduous 
criticism. After all, chatter about Harriet is permissible 
while our heroes are still with us; 50 years hence will be 
time enough to decide whether they wrote well or badly. 
But it is a pity there is not more about the verse plays, perhaps 
Mr. Eliot’s biggest achievement and where he has most set 
himself to gain a popular audience. It is here criticism 
should settle. For how weighty and responsible The Rock 
and The Family Reunion are, as responsible as Milton’s play 
on Adam might have been! It is strange to remember that 
Flecker’s Hassan was produced only a decade or so earlier. 

After all this it seems heresy to have a sneaking preference 
for those first poems of Mr. Eliot’s that carried no weight and 
had no message. The stock charge of obscurity can be made 
against the later Mr. Eliot in his mortar-board and surplice, 
but not against his old self. 
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‘“‘ Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 
The troubled midnight and the noon’s repose.”’ 


That was before he became the pedagogue : and in more ways 
than one, for his period of office at Highgate Junior School is 
described here by a former pupil in his class, Mr. John 
Betjeman. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Constable. 155.) On the 
public recognition of private gods the heart is divided. It is seemly 
that honour should be paid where honour is long overdue, but it is im- 
possible to pretend that the invasion of a treasured intimacy by a 
Baedeker-prompted mob does not cause a pang. Thus, the formal 
announcement that a neglected writer is considered ripe for restoration 
and that such and such a big noise has been put in charge of the works 
may cause the jealous heart not to leap but to sink ; and, it was with the 
faintest of shudders that at least one faithful Meredithian heard, a year 
or so ago, that the latest victim for the pedestal of popular esteem was 
none other than his quietly cherished idol. 

Almost at once, however, selfish dismay gave way to incredulity. 
For was the great reading public by any stretch of the imagination really 
prepared to fall in love with Meredith ? And were the current pundits 
of criticism at all ready to go back on their word? For it was not as if 
Meredith had been simply forgotten: on the contrary, for many 
years he had actively served, like a drunkard at a Temperance Rally, as 
the horrible example. Finally, was Mr. Siegfried Sassoon the man to do 
the trick ? 

Incredulity was justified. Mr. Sassoon, himself unfired, will kindle 
no flame. A fresh biography of Meredith has been added to the language, 
and we can let it go at that. To judge by the attitude of the leading 
reviewers the last thing they desired was to herald a Meredith revival, 
and their gratitude to Mr. Sassoon for not insisting that they should is 
marked. Indeed, he has met them more than half way. The poetry, he 
declares, is jolly good ; and in fact, on Love in a Valley and Modern Lom 
in a Valley and Modern Love he has things to say even more penetrating 
than that. But the novels, except when they contain scenes from nature 
or, as in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, the evocation of first love, are awful. 
Mr. Sassoon never quite admits it in so many words, but he leaves no 
doubt at all that he has not the faintest idea why Meredith wrote the 
novels or what they are about. There is no reason why he should have; 
but then there is no visible reason why he should have written this book, 
which, if Mr. Sassoon really considers himself a Meredithian, sells the 
pass ; his whole treatment of Meredith as a novelist is confined to the 
old familiar hackneyed ground, so much so that he has hardly a word to 
say for himself, say in dispraise, and is content to let others speak for 
him on every possible occasion. 
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As a biography the book is lucid and fine-run in Mr. Sassoon’s 
curiously thin and lackadaisical manner, a gentle piece of memorial 
for the last man in history to need letting down lightly. And if this 
review seems unappreciative and at sea, let it be admitted that this 
Meredith means about as much to the present writer as Diana of the Cross. 
ways means to Mr. Sassoon. 

E. C, 


Domespay ViLLaGe. By Ian Colvin. The Falcon Press. 75. 6d) 
The author is already well known to readers by the many articles he 
has written for this Review, but in this book we find him in a more 
light-hearted mood, not concerned for the moment with international 
politics, but with England forty years hence. There is ample opportunity 
here for a writer of imagination, and Mr. Colvin has written an amusing 
satire on the country our present masters are trying to create for us, 
He carried us forward into an England which has become completely 
centralised and controlled, a bureaucrat’s paradise which swarms with 
Civil Servants who daily pour out a deluge of forms and regulations upon 
the unfortunate citizens of the country. The system is perfect, fool- 
proof, except for one small village, which has been forgotten in the 
general organisation ; but it has become so highly geared that this one 
small flaw is enough to bring about its eventual downfall. 

The picture which is drawn of an army of officials descending on this 
forgotten corner of England in an effort to turn it into yet another cog 
in the great State Machine is an entertaining one, but all this is meant 
to be more than an amusing fantasy. It is also a warning that at this 
very moment we are following a road which by 1986 may have led us 
into a way of life in which individuality and personal enterprise have 
become a crime against the State ; a State which, in return for so-called 
social benefits, claims absolute authority over each citizen’s life from 
the cradle to the grave, and in which it is no longer possible to obtain 
even the simplest necessities or pleasures of life without filling in innumet- 
able forms for the various Government Departments. Mr. Colvin 
has made it all very amusing ; but is it really so fantastic, so impossible 
that our country should in some measure resemble the picture drawn in 
this book ? If so, let us pray that there will in reality be a ‘‘ Domesday 
village,” where people have the courage to lead the life they wish to lead, 
working hard, enjoying honest pleasures, defying authority to meddle 
in the workings of their daily life or to intrude within the sanctuary of 
their homes. The progress which is envisaged by the State plannets 
seems to have little to do with ordinary human happiness. 

Ridicule can be one of the most deadly of weapons in the right hands, 
and certainly the vision of a perfectly planned and regimented society 
lends itself ideally to satire. So many people nowadays take all the 
thousand and one regulations and controls of the present time completely 
for granted, and this indifference is turning what used to be one of the 
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Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
The School is r nised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficent independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
shi; Music a special feature. 
Domestie, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 
can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES, FINISHING SCHOOLS 
at home and on the Continent. 

Publishers of ‘‘Schools,”” Complete Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrated, Price 5s., Post Free. 
Also “Entrance Scholarships to Girls’ Schools,’’ Price 
2s. 6d., Post Free; ‘‘ Entrance Scholarships to Boys’ Public 
Schools,’? Price 3s. 6d., Post Free. 

CLARENDON HOUSE, II, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 
NEW BOND STREET, LON! DON, W.x. 
Telephone, Regent 2803. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 

Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fees 
and district preferred. 

J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 

” publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free 5/9 
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most highly individual nations in the world into a flock of sheep. It 
is extremely refreshing when somebody. like Mr. Colvin gets up and 
exposes not only the dangers but the absurdities of our present situation. 


THe YEAR Book oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1948. 


JANET HARDINGE, 


Edited by 


George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. (Stevens. 20s.) 
This Year Book is published under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs. Its articles include an interesting study of British 
foreign policy by Professor Keeton, a cool and sensible appraisal of the 
Nuremberg trial by Dr. Schwarzenberger, and a study of the Soviet 
concept of International Law based on Russian sources. 


HOTELS 


LONDON 
REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.z. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


REEN PARK HOTEL 
Half Moon St., Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
e 


160 bedrooms, 73 bathrooms, suites with private baths. 
Valet service. H. & C. and Telephone in every room. 
EXCEPTIONAL FOOD AND SERVICE 
Licensed. Phone: Mayfair 7522 (10 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: Reposeful, Audley, London. 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, 
late of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST, “ WOOD HATCH” GUEST 
HOUSE, 16 Westbourne Park Road. Over 20 
recommended service. Bookings available all 
Lovely Alum Chine. Good food. Personal attention. 6 
gas. week (completely inclusive). Proprietress, "Phone, 


Westbourne 638041. 
the sea but 
Passenger lift. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing 
away from the traffic of the front. 
Phone: 5314. 
BuURCOT ON THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE. 
HOUSE HOTEL.—A new country house hotel. 
frontage. Lovely situation, 7 miles South of Oxton. 
Station, Culham (G.W.). Tel.: Clifton Hampden $2, __ 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths: runing 


water: haidresser: grill: banqueting rooms: 
garage. 


COUNTRY 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
comfort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. 
Hard Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 


A= 4. ee Head Hotel. Charming country 
eae week-ends ; C.all bedrooms ; garages ; English 
*Phone 120. gay Sidney H. Smith. 


BARMOUTH. MARINE MANSION gy Ye 
HOTEL. A.A., R.A.C.; sea front ; & C. 
bedrooms , Brochure on application to Res. ARH 
Mr. & Mrs. G. A. J. Jackson. ’Phone 159. 


PARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
private hotel, newly opened, now offers Autumn & Win- 
ter accmdn. at rdced. rates. Cent. htg., comftble. beds, gd. 
, bh. & c. most rms., golf, rdg. avible., own tennis crt. 
acres grnds. Lvly. downs 5 mins. walk. Brochure on rqst. 
Res. props., Maj. & Mrs. M. J. O’Brien. Tel. Midhurst 490. 


a KENT. MINNIS BAY 

OTEL. For discriminating people. Loveliest spot 
on Thaset coast. Noted for sunshine and glorious sunsets. 
Fully licensed. Own Tennis, Bathing, Dancing. Excellent 
cuisine. Children welcome. All facilities. 


HOLIDAY IN GLORIOUS DERBYSHIRE 
at the PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON SPA 
Luxurious acc did cuisine, cheerful 
service. Heated swim "pool. Famous golf courses 
and county cricket ground nearby. In the heart of 
the Peak rict, the Palace Hotel faces south in its 
own een to Wonderful views of hill and moor with 
easy walks to trout stream and woodlands. uash 
courts. Children’s playroom—ideal for family 

holidays. Terms from Mr. G. Hewlett. 


(CCARLYON BAY “ane . 
ST. AUSTE S. CORNWALL 


ena five star Hotel. 
Enchantingly positioned on the coast overlooking 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own 18 
course adjoins hotel. Indoor tennis, squash, 
at nearby Club. 
’Phone: Par 404. Thos. Hill, 


(CIRENCESTE R—STRATTON HOUSE Hone 


beautiful country house on the outskirts of 
Still maintaining our reputation for luxurious 
perfect surroundings. Telephone: Ci 
ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf 
Sea Fisbing. Touring centre for North Wa 
Phone: 3213. m4 
LORIOUS COTSWO 
LANGSTON ARMS HOTEL, Kingham, | Os 
Modern, comfortable, good food. Excellent 
Main line, near station.—Tel.: Kingham 209. 


MANSION HOUSE HOTEL, EVESHAM. +) 
Booking now for permanent residents. Warm how. 
Reduced inclusive terms. 


FISHGUARD, PEM,—Fishguard Bay joa A 
= 40 bedrooms. Mild climate. 
trout ing. + 


HASELBURY GUEST HOUSE, near CREW 
Somerset, for a holiday in lovely cou 


sea. 17th-century house with modern comforts, er 
service and happy atmosphere. Children 
Tel.: Crewkerne 209. 


HEREFORD. Come tothe “ GREEN DRAGON" be 


to March. Telephone 2506 or write THE 
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